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Ediphone Training 
Creates Successful Graduates 


Hope Bayes is Ediphone secretary to Mr. J. A. Thom- — Write for complete data about the Ediphone Training 
son, Manager of Sales (U.S.A.) of Aluminum Import Course which enables you to train your students 
Corporation in Radio City, New York. Miss Bayes through complete school material, completely inte- 
was ready for this important position, created when grated with English, typing and other subjects. 

Ediphones were installed—she had already had Edi- 


phone training. >) 
Any girl who can step into today’s fast-moving Q oan 
business world as a trained Ediphone secretary has a wor. 


decided advantage—an advantage which can open THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
doors for her. It will pay you to provide your graduates WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
with this valuable training for success. In Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 
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nswering your questions 
about the Dictaphone School 


Rental-at-cost Plan! 


Q. What is the purpose of this plan ? 

A. This modern plan makes it possible for schools 
and colleges to expand their Business Educa- 
tion Departments at a nominal rental cost. They 
can secure the latest Dictaphone electronic 
models, new permanent practice records, text- 
books and teaching aids, without a capital ex- 
penditure! 


Q. Why is it important that my students learn 
to use Dictaphone equipment ? 

A. They will become familiar with the latest 
machines—with all the new improvements— 
now in popular use in business offices every where. 
As graduates of the Dictaphone Business Prac- 
tice Course, they will be eligible for the top-pay- 
ing jobs. Familiarity with the latest Dictaphone 
equipment will enable them to step in and take 
over confidently, efficiently! 


Q. Is there any trade-in allowance given for the 
Dictaphone equipment we have ? 

A. Under the Rental Plan, schools and colleges 
may trade in their obsolete equipment at our reg- 
ular trade-in allowance — which may be credited 


against the rental fee. 


Q. How can I be sure that the equipment you 
send me will be up-to-date ? 

A. All the machines and educational supplies, 
furnished under the Rental Plan, will be new 
and will be replaced each year by the very 
latest machines and educational accessories. 


Q. What do these accessories consist of ? 

A. With the rental of each transcribing machine 
for training purposes, Dictaphone Corporation 
will provide the following educational package: 
1) A set of eighteen full-length Dictaphone Per- 
manent Practice Records, 2) The Dictaphone 
Business Practice Textbook, 3) The Dictaphone 
Portfolio of Teaching Aids, 4) Regular Supple- 
mentary Teaching Aids in requested amounts, 
and 5) Electronically recorded cylinders of the 
Dictaphone Final Transcription Test, as needed. 


Q. Sounds like an excellent plan—economica!, 
practical and profitable for my students. To 
whom do | write for further information ? 


A. Write your nearest local Dictaphone Office, ov 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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JOHN ROBERT GREGG 
JUNE 17, 1867—FEBRUARY 23, 1948 


Dr. Gregg died in his New York City apartment on February 23, 1948. His age was 
eighty. Ill for two months, he returned from the hospital just a week before his death, 
apparently much improved; therefore his death came as a shock to his family, associates. 
and friends. 


Born in Rockcorry, Ireland, on June 17, 1867, John Robert Gregg became a_short- 
nand enthusiast in his early youth and remained a shorthand enthusiast all his life. 
» Young John, kept from usual boyhood pursuits because of an eardrum shattered by the 

~ blow of a schoolmaster, turned, at the age of ten, to self-instruction in shorthand. 


From his intimate knowledge of shorthand systems, John Robert Gregg, while still in his 
early teens evolved some of the principles that he thought should characterize a “perfect” 
shorthand system. From these principles, he had evolved his own system by the time he 
was nineteen. 


At twenty, in 1888, he published his first shorthand manual and opened his first school 
in Liverpool, England. Five years later he landed in Boston and with his limited capital, 
$130, he published the first American edition of his system in two pamphlets and founded 
a school. In 1895, with only $75 capital, John Robert Gregg moved to Chicago, where he 
established Gregg School (now Gregg College) and where he became an American citizen. 
From Chicago, his shorthand system began to spread across the country; by 1900 it was 
well established in schools from coast to coast. 


Those first years in Chicago, when John Robert Gregg was in his late twenties and 
early thirties, marked tremendous personal achievement. He established The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company in 1896, a year after founding Gregg School, and the long stream of 
textbooks and teaching aids now linked to his name began to flow from his pen. 


John Robert Gregg was always a strong supporter of professional organizations. In- 
deed, much of the success with which teachers give instruction in his shorthand dates 
back to the organizations he founded or supported in their early days. He was a charter 
member of the National Commercial Teachers Federation (now National Business 
Teachers Association), a charter member of the National Shorthand Reporters Associa- 
tion, an early president of the Central Commercial Teachers Association, the founder of 
the Gregg Shorthand Teachers Federation, and one of the first members of the Eastern 
Business Teachers Association and of many other organizations. His addresses and his 
magazine contributions on methods of teaching his system did much to make it possible 
for teachers to transfer quickly from other systems to Gregg Shorthand and to learn 
efficient ways of teaching the system. 


In the fifty years since those Chicago days, John Robert Gregg saw his publishing 
company grow to serve business education in every one of its subjects (he himself con- 
tributed numerous texts, especially in the fields of secretarial and reportorial training), 
and saw his shorthand system become the most international of all shorthand systems. It 
has been estimated that over 18 millions have learned his shorthand in America and 
abroad. 

In the last three decades, numerous honors were conferred upon him, testimonials to 
his incalculable contributions to business and education. The Silver and Golden jubilees 
of the invention of his shorthand system were celebrated the world over. In 1930 Bos- 
ton University conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Commercial Science, 
and in 1938 the New York Academy for Public Education honored him with an award for 
his “Distinguished Service to Education.” 

Last summer, when Dr. Gregg joined the ranks of the octogenarians, his birthday on 
June 17 brought a deluge of messages from educational associations, reporters’ associa- 
a tions, schools, and eminent persons all over the world. 

: John Robert Gregg continued the active direction of his world-wide business affairs— 
the publication of seven magazines, two of which he personally edited; management of 
4 Gregg College and of his chain of eighteen business schools in England; director of the 
: Gregg Publishing Company and its international affiliates—until the time of his death. 

Surviving Dr. Gregg are ims wife, Janet Kinlev Gregg, whom he married in 1930; his 

daughter, Kate; and his son, John Robert Gregg, Jr. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITOR 


JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


A milestone in business education has been passed. A great personality is no longer 
with us. Dr. Gregg was by far the greatest business educator. He was known and _ re- 
spected not only within the field of business education, but by all. His system of short- 
hand has universal appeal. Long after most of us are not even memories, Dr. Gregg will 
still be given much space among the outstanding. As time goes on Gregg shorthand will 
without doubt be modified to meet changing conditions just as Dr. Gregg made changes 
during his own life time, but that his contribution will go on for many generations is 
certain. New means of communication wil supplement those we now have. But like 
longhand, shorthand is a permanent instrument. Future inventions will not supplant 
longhand and shorthand. They will merely supplement them—and while we have short- 
hand Dr. Gregg will in a very real sense be with us. 


It is unfortunate, in a way, that Dr. Gregg could not live to see and appreciate the re- 
vision that he had been planning for many years, and that had been delayed by the War. 
But no matter when Dr. Gregg died this would be true. A dynamic man like Dr. Gregg 
will always have planned new projects. He literally died in harness—and that is as Dr. 
Gregg wished it. 


The younger teachers of business education knew him as the Grand Old Man of busi- 
ness education—a rare personality of great charm and kindliness. The older members 
of our field know him as a man who visited their classrooms, helped them personally, 
and as a superb teacher. 


An important contribution that Dr. Gregg has made to contemporary social life has rarely 
been mentioned, if considered at all. We all know Dr. Gregg as an inventor, but have 
neglected his sociological influence. Many historically-minded people have commented 
upon the influence of the typewriter in the emancipation of women. Shorthand was an 
equally and possibly more important influence. In 1889, when Dr. Gregg started to de- 
velop his system in the United States, there were many systems of shorthand in use. The 
teaching of these systems, however, was confined to the large metropolitan areas. The tre- 
mendous technological developments that were taking place in agriculture and in manu- 
facturing, releasing hundreds of thousands of men from the farms, and giving them bet- 
ter opportunities in industry, had no counterpart for women. Indeed most of the typists 
and stenographers at that time were men. Dr. Gregg had the business shrewdness and 
sociological understanding to realize how necessary shorthand was for the more alert 
young women in the villages and rural areas. If they were not to be stranded and left 
without opportunity for earning a livelihood and meeting young men of their own type, 
they needed a job skill comparable to those which were being developed for men. Short- 
| hand was, in large measure, and literally, the “answer to a maiden’s prayer.” 


Dr. Gregg’s success was in part a result of his understanding of a social trend, but his 
enterprise was also a cause for a much smoother transition between two types of economy. 
None of the other shorthand publishers seemed to understand this. 


Gregg shorthand is a fine system of shorthand, easy to teach, free flowing in form, 
adaptable to various speeds, easy to read back, and therefore easy to transcribe. How- 
ever, the greatest contribution of Dr. Gregg is not as an inventor, important as this may 
be, but as a great contributor to the adjustment of individual lives to a changing world. 
Dr. Gregg was not content to invent a system; he brought his system to where it was 
needed. Others scoffed at his foolhardiness in concerning himself with selling ten books 
here and two dozen books there, but time has proved his wisdom. 


Dr. Gregg was a man of his times, but in an unusual way Dr. Gregg also helped to 
make his times. This is the essence of Dr. Gregg’s greatness. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G. Nichols 


Why Not? 


Discouraging Test Results 


For a decade or two after business education was introduced into our high schools 
“commercial” teachers were so scarce that very little in the way of general education, 
oe 5 smattering of technical training, and no professional training could be required 
ot them. 

After awhile “at least one year of business training beyond the secondary school” 
was made a requirement in some states. Later a two-year requirement was put into ef- 
tect. This is about where the requirement for commercial teachers now stands, ex- 
cept in a few states where a bachelor’s degree is a requirement, and in Massachusetts 
where there is no state requirement for any teaching position in any field of education. 

Recently there was a bill before the General Court (Legislature) of Massachusetts 
the purpose of which was to bring this state at long last into line with other states 
in the matter of state certification requirements. But the proposed requirement of 
college graduation plus at least sixteen semester hours of “courses in the field of educa- 
tion” is not to apply in the cases of “‘commercial” teachers. Why not? Haven't we 
reached a point where prospective commercial teachers can and should meet whatever 
requirement is made of other teachers in the way of general, special, and professional 
training? Whether or not an exception should continue to be made in this field is a 
question worthy of a doctorate thesis in the hands of a competent candidate who will 
deal with it adequately, not merely tabulate current facts and draw conclusions from 


majority practice. 


Should it take two or three years to develop a copying speed of 60 net words a min- 
ute? What saving of time has been effected by the scores of articles on methods of 
teaching this subject which appear in our periodical literature every year? High 
schools jog along at the same old rate year after year. This is to be expected. The 
typing course is scheduled for two or three years, so why hurry? 

But in the Junior College one might expect something better. Yet the pace is just 
the same. I have been examining some of their catalogs. Here’s what | find: 

College 1. Students who have had “a year or two in the high school” are expected to 
reach a copying speed of “35 to 40 words a minute on a ten-minute test” after one year 
in college! 

College 2. A half year gain is 5 words a minute—from 40 to 45. These are not un- 
usual cases. They are typical of a large number of cases studied. 

In not a single case is there any refererce to any achievement standard other than 
net words a minute on a short straight-copying test. Nearly all say that there is in- 
struction in tabulation, cutting stencils, rough draft, writing manuscripts, etc., etc., 
but not one makes any mention of a test of ability to do such work up to reasonable 
office standards. Just a straight copy test. Nothing more. 

Is it any wonder that typing students do so poorly on a production test such as is 
included among the National Business Entrance Tests? No straight copy test is in- 
cluded. A total of 543 selected! students took the test. The “top score” for a job such 
as a good office would expect on work of the kind included is 205. But the “minimum 
acceptable” score set by the test committee is a meager 90! The median score for the 
group is 138. Just think of it! On a vocational test with a possible top score of 205, 
one can pass by getting as little as 90! 

The original purpose of these tests was to direct attention to office production typ- 
ing and to establish standards for it. One wonders if either result can be attained as 
long as such a passing standard is maintained ? 

What about the Stenographic Test? Surely testees must have done better with it. But 
let’s see if they did. 

There was no short speed dictation. Just a 30-minute office-type (intermittent speed 
averaging about 70 w.p.m.) dictation, with redictation as requested. Ninety minutes 
were allowed for transcription. There were 807 selected testees. Their median score 
was 54, on a test the possible top score of which is 205! And those who made a score of 
as much as 66 were certificated ! 


1 By “selected” it is not meant that the test committee selected its testees, but that schools quite naturally selected 


only its best students for these tests. 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Business Looks at Education: 


by Raymond Rubicam 


Chairman of the Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
Co-founder of Young and Rubicam, Inc, Advertising Agency 
Director of Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


F our business economy is to meet 
the tests of its future, the cellective 
educational forces of the country, in- 
cluding those of self-education, must 
strive to develop among businessmen 
at work: 

Increased individual competence 
and productivity in the everyday con- 
duct of the job. 

Better understanding of the eco- 
nomic process, of their part in it, 
and how that part may best be per- 
formed. 

A more active and pervasive feel- 
ing of responsibility as businessmen 
for making the enterprise system 
operate more productively, more ef- 
ficiently, and more consistently. 


Weaknesses in Business Education 


A recent and as yet unpublished 
study by the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, while not on the 
subject of education, led to consid- 
eration of educational factors and 
inspires the following observations : 

1. The opportunity for adequate 
business education fails to reach ef- 
fectively most of the persons who 
go into or are in business for them- 
selves, Most secondary schools pro- 
vide little such training, and most 
businessmen do not go to college. 
Night schools and extension courses 
reach only a fraction of those who 
might benefit from them. 

2. Formal education is not yet 
sufficiently well directed to supply 
businessmen—especially small busi- 
nessmen — with the knowledge and 
understanding they need. This is 
partly a matter of inadequacies in 
present curriculums and partly be- 
cause we know too little about basic 
business problems. 

3. In general, formal education at 
the college level devotes relatively 
too much attention to training for a 
salaried position with big business 
concerns and too little to training 
enterprisers. 

4. The educational process fre- 
quently—in fact, generally—fails to 
give the student a real understand- 
ing of how our economic processes 
work. Too many people, including 
those who have graduated from col- 
lege as well as those who have not, 


* Part of an address given at the 1947 annual 
meeting of the American Council on Education. 
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are economic illiterates. Too few 
can participate in any thinking that 
might help the system work more ef- 
fectively, 

5. The educational process stops 
too soon, There should be far more 
—and_ better—supplementation of 
formal day school education with less 
formal methods designed to reach 
continuingly the man who has com- 
pleted his full-time education but 
still needs and wants to learn. 

There is nothing more essential to 
the continuing vitality and progres- 
siveness of the tree American econ- 
omy than a healthy birth rate and 
growth line of new enterprises of 
small and intermediate size. It is 
not enough that the businesses be am- 
ple in number. It is important that 
a larger percentage of those who 
start and manage them should be 
better qualified in the future than 
in the past. It is important that they 
have access to knowledge and skills 
which will increase efficiency and 
chances of survival. Building a suc- 
cessful business is a complicated 
process. The enterpriser must know 
something of buying, selling, produc- 
tion, display, bookkeeping, cost ac- 
counting, advertising, and many 
other things. Ordinarily his knowl- 
edge and skill are limited to one 
phase. The man who occupies a top 
management job in a large business 
has usually worked up to it by grad- 
ual and educational stages in the busi- 
ness. But men who start their own 
small or medium enterprises are 
likely to make an overnight jump 
from a subordinate position to man- 
agement’s chair. 


Aduit Education Should be More 
Extensive 

The recent increase and develop- 
ment of night schools and extension 
courses is helpful here, but these de- 
vices still reach only a few of the 
people who might benefit from them 
and are frequently of indifferent 
quality or too-limited scope. Con- 
sideration should be given to the 
expansion of over-all management 
courses of the short, intensive type 
found so useful during the war. 
There is also need for manuals and 
for simple instruction books designed 
to help the small businessman with 


the multitudinous problems which 
confront him daily, 

There is much disagreement among 
businessmen about special business 
education. There is a larger area 
of agreement about its inadequacy, 
but where there is not apathy there 
is wide disagreement about how to 
improve it. I am told that the same 
situation exists in education itself. 


Need for a Formal Study of 
Business Education 

It has also been brought to my 
attention that there never has been 
made a comprehensive survey of the 
work of business education at the 
college level; much further study is 
also necessary at the high school 
level. But in view of the rapid 
growth, great and growing needs 
and demands, changing conditions, 
and differences of opinions about 
curriculums, the CED as a group 
of active businessmen believes that 
there would be constructive value in 
a comprehensive survey of both 
fields. CED is keenly interested in 
the constructive possibilities of a sur- 
vey of business education at college 
levels which is now under consid- 
eration by the American Council on 
Education, and is also impressed by 
the usefulness of the project now be- 
ing developed by the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of 
Business to sponsor fundamental re- 
search into the designing of cur- 
riculums for training for small busi- 
ness. It is hoped that if the Coun- 
cil’s study is undertaken it can be 
extended to the high school field. 

But before business education can 
can attain its full and its needed 
stature, much more is requisite. Most 
fundamental to our’ future is more, 


better, more diversified, and more 
continuous economic and business re- 
search. We know surprisingly little 
about the workings of our economic 
system and surely that knowledge is 
a necessary prelude to the retention 
of its strengths and the elimination 
or moderation of its weaknesses. 


Needed Areas of Research 


To mention only a few of the 
areas in which fundamental research 
is needed— 


1. We know little about why some 
people start businesses while others 
do not, little about the qualifications 
which they regard as adequate, about 
the steps they take to test the ade- 
quacy of themselves or their enter- 
prise, about the specific problems they 
face when starting and afterwards, 
and what finally determines their suc- 
cess or failure, 


2. Since the difficulty of obtain- 
ing adequate financing—particularly 
long-term and equity financing—is 
one of the major problems of most 
businesses, we need studies designed 
to determine more definitely the 
character of the risks involved and 
the adequacy of the financing services 
afforded to small and medium busi- 
ness over various stages of the busi- 
ness cycle. Along with such studies, 
careful restudy of our tax system 
with its tremendous effect on both 
the enterprise and the stability of 
our economy is clearly necessary. 


3. We know too little about the 
factors which determine the produc- 
tivity of our economic system—its 
responsiveness or resistance to im- 
provements. Greece, Rome, Spain— 
each had its golden age. In each case 
there was failure to maintain the rate 


of progress. There is nothing auto-. 


matic or guaranteed about our pres- 
ent rate of productivity increase. Re- 
search must be devoted to this ques- 
tion and the elements which make for 
a progressive standard of living 
must be understood with a view to 
their preservation and improvement. 


4. We need to know more about 
how to make our markets work bet- 
ter. The free competitive market is 
the heart of the enterprise system. 
Study of effective means for deal- 
ing with dangerous forms of 
monopolistic practices on the part of 
both business and labor are clearly 
essential if we are to develop effec- 
tive ways to maximize the efficiency 
of the free market system, 

5. We are particularly ignorant of 
the factors appropriate to a free 
economy which can make for its 
stability, and of how these can be 
maximized. Our enterprise system 


(2 


is the most productive in the world, 
but it is also the most unstable. Un- 
less we can solve the problem of 
maintaining a continued high level 
of production without loss of prog- 
ressiveness, Our present system 
may not long endure. Surely this of 
all questions must receive more study 
than has thus far been given it. 


Many more research subjects basic 
to the successful functioning of our 
free economy could be mentioned. 
But the foregoing will serve to make 
the point that we can neither teach 
businessmen their trade under mod- 
ern conditions nor realize the type 
of progressive high-level economy we 
need without much more resourceful 
study of what makes our business 
system operate. 


This is so important, so huge, so 
diversified, and so comprehensive a 
task that there is a place in it for 
all who can and will contribute com- 
petently and objectively. Govern- 
ment, business, labor, agriculture, 
and public must all contribute—but 
the central contributor must be the 
university and the scholar. Next to 
the danger we face if we do no re- 
search is the danger we face if we 
flood ourselves and each other with 
the kind of research in which each 
group in our society rationalizes its 
prejudices into principles. 


The C E D Program 


In its postwar research program 
CED is addressing itself to the ques- 
tion: How can we maintain the dy- 
namic, progressive character of our 
free competitive economy, and with- 
in that framework achieve reason- 
able stability and keep business fluc- 
tuations within tolerable limits? 


The beginning point of an answer 
to the “how” is simple: If we are 
to solve our basic economic prob- 
lems, we must work at them. Most of 
us who should do so have not been 
working at them very hard. In fact, 
it can be said that our basic economic 
problems have been for the most part 
nobody’s business. 


The opportunities for gains to the 
university in research experience, in 
working knowledge of business, la- 
bor, and community life, and in serv- 
ice to the community, are obvious. 

Such programs would also offer 
favorable opportunities and resources 
for experimentation with simple 
graphic and popular forms of pre- 
senting and spreading economic in- 
formation. This is one of the great 
needs of the times and is worthy of 
the respect and the study of schol- 
ars. It has been too easily assumed 
in the past that complicated and in- 


tellectual subjects did not lend them. 
selves .to simple presentation to the 
masses. Pictorial magazines and mo. 
tion pictures are disproving this view 
with increasing effectiveness. Dzyr. 
ing the war, when the government 
was campaigning to combat i: Aation. 
ary practices by consumers, 11¢ sub- 
ject of inflation was consid: red t 
have insuperable difficulties for pop. 
ular presentation. Effective ¢.opera- 
tion between government eco.omists 
and the War Advertising Council, a 
wartime advertising organization 
created to serve the government, 
soon developed an unexpectedly ei- 
fective treatment of those points 
which needed to be emphasized, 
Other experimental efforts of the 
same character are now being started 
by the same groups.  Geuerally 
speaking, scholars are impatient of 
popularization or indifferent to it. 
It is, nevertheless, one of the key 
problems of effective democracy, 
What is education without effective 
communication ? 


Business Education and General 
Education 

Much has been said here about 
education for business and nothing 
about general education. The reason 
obviously has to do with my relative 
fitness for the two subjects, It does 
not arise from undervaluation or un- 
derappreciation of the fundamental 
priority of general education in a 
democratic society. I am not for- 
getting that men live, breathe, feel, 
think, and act first as persons and 
only subordinately as members of 
an occupational group. Or if they 
do not think and act on this principle, 
the aim and effort of education should 
be to have them do so. Intelligence 
is more fundamental than business 
intelligence. Responsibility is more 
fundamental than business responsi- 
bility. Development of the whole 
personality and character is more 
fundamental to a successful democ- 
racy than concentration on the acqui- 
sition of a special skill. In a so- 
ciety whose aim is a minimum of 
law and a maximum of voluntary 
response to the general good, and in 
a society where discovery of the 
means of the general good is more 
and more complicated, general educa- 
tion has a peculiar indispensability. 
And there is ample evidence that 
purely as a business-career asset, it 
is a base for the kind of resource- 
fulness, versatility, flexibility, and 
scope which permit a man to make 
good in a variety of situations and 
te take advantage of a range of op- 
portunities often impossible to the 
man with narrower but more inten- 
sive training. 
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A New 
Typing Keyboard Approach 


90 Strokes In | Minute After 5 High School Periods 


by Philip S. Pepe 
The City College of New York 


Editor's Note: The results achieved by this approach are described in this first 
article of a series of three. Article 2 will contain the minute-by-minute lesson 
plans taken from the verbatim transcript of an actual class. Article 3 will de- 
scribe the sound teaching philosophy of the approach. This approach has at- 
tracted the attention of teachers all over the country. 


T the end of 200 minutes of in- 

struction, the average speed at- 
tained was better than 90 strokes 
in one minute on new _ mate- 
rial, with 1 error. These are the re- 
sults of 50 different beginning typ- 
ing classes, a total of 1,000 students 
attending, held at the City College of 
New York. Although this course is 
offered by a college, it is open to all, 
young and old. As a result, a great 
many of the students have been of 
high school age. This fact has shown 
that the approach can be used just 
as it stands as a flying start in a 
high school typing course to get stu- 
dents to 90 strokes in a minute in 
the first 200 minutes of instruction— 
about the amount of time available in 
one week of high school typing in- 
struction, 


“One-Day Typing Course" for 
Personal Use 

As stated above, the author’s ex- 
perience with this approach, which 
for lack of a better name is known 
as the Keyboard Memorization Ap- 
proach, has been with 50 beginning 
typing classes, 1,000 students, since 
October 1946. Because of the great 
number of students who wish to 
learn to type for personal use, the 
course at City College is set up as a 
unique One-Day Typing Course. 
Each class attends but once, on Sat- 
urday, from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. In those 
four hours, the students receive a 
vigorous start in the use of the type- 
Writer, attaining an average 18 
words (90 strokes) in a minute. Be- 
cause of the four hours of consecu- 
tive instruction, 40 minutes of the 
240-minute course are devoted to 
rest periods. This leaves 200 minutes 
actually devoted to instruction, or the 
equivalent of five 40-minute high 
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school periods. If we had fewer stu- 
dents enrolled and, consequently, 
more hours in which to teach each 
class, we would cover the entire 24 
hours of speed building instruction 
provided in the personal-use typing 
text used. But the course has to be 
limited to only four hours instruction 
under a teacher, after which each 
student is shown how to continue 
working from self-instruction 
textbook! at home to gain even more 
speed. Of course, in a high school 
situation, the flying start provided 
by this approach would be followed 
by the usual full program of speed 
training, and by the vocational appli- 
cations of typing called for by the 
particular text in use. 

Briefly, the City College course 
progresses as follows. In the first 40 
minutes, the student covers the com- 
plete alphabet ; in the second 40 min- 
utes, he types single let.ers from dic- 
tation, words from dictation, then a 
simple sentence; in the third and 
fourth 40 minutes, he types from 
a variety of sentences that col- 
lectively cover the complete alpha- 
bet; in the fifth 40 minutes, the stu- 
dent follows a speed-forcing routine. 

While the techniques employed in 
this approach may not be entirely new 
in the field of typewriting instruction, 
there are innovations in the presenta- 
tion. Each procedure has undergone 
much experimentation. The descrip- 
tion of the basic philosophy of this 
approach, given later, will include the 
reasons for using each technique. 
Here is a brief resume of some of the 
techniques, followed by the reasons 
why this approach should meet with 
even greater success in your high 
school classes. 


1 Philip S. Pepe, Personal Typing in 24 Hours, 
New York, The Gregg 1946, 


Period 1 
Keyboard Memorization Approach 


In the first 40-minute period, the 
alphabet is taught by the Keyboard 
Memorization Approach, in which 
the students learn the keys by the 
most logical and functional grouping, 
by fingers. For example, he learns 
EDC for the left second finger; 
W SX for the left third finger. 

In this period, the blackboard is 
used extensively for drilling. The 
students first memorize a_ finger 
group from the hands diagram in 
their book (see Illustration 1); for 
example, EDC. Then they recite the 
complete group for the finger, in 
unison, as the instructor points to 
the blank finger on a giant chalk . 
drawing of the hands on the black- 
board (see Illustration 2). They re- 


Illustration | 
Diagram in Book 


Illustration 2 
Diagram on Blackboard 


cite without looking at the book dia- 
gram. The third and final step is for 
the teacher to dictate, at a vigorous 
pace, all the reaches for that finger— 
DED, DCD—the students then re- 
peating the group and typing in uni- 
son at the tempo set by the teacher’s 
dictation. One finger is covered at a 
time, and with each new finger pres- 
ented, the others are reviewed, both 
in the blackboard recitation and in 
the typing from dictation. 

At the end of the first 40 minutes, 
the students can associate any letter 
of the alphabet with the group to 
which it belongs (E with EDC, A 
with QAZ) and they can associate 
any group with the proper finger. In 
other words, they are ready to type 
any letter of the alphabet from dic- 
tation, with the proper finger, with- 
out looking at the keyboard. As a re- 
sult of 40 minutes with the Keyboard 
Memorization Approach, the stu- 
dents have learned the location of 
the keys, they have physically made 
over and over again every reach for 
every finger, and they have learned 
to strike keys—the fast dictation 
tempo has forced them to strike ; they 
never know what it is to “push” 
keys. 
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Period 2 
Typing a Simple Sentence 


In the second 40-minute period, 
the instructor dictates letter by letter 
a simple sentence: 

if it is due, he will 

pay for the goods 
Then, he dictates the words of that 
sentence. Finally the students type 
the sentence several times right from 
the printed copy. This closes the 
second 40-minute period. The aver- 
age speed attained by all beginning 
students at the end of the second 40- 
minute period on this repetition prac- 
tice is 55 strokes in a minute. 

The students are making errors 
at this stage of their typing instruc- 
tion, of course. But they are fast 
eliminating them as they become 
more and more familiar with the 
keyboard. As discussed later, the 
educational psychologists the 
leaders in the field of typing meth- 
ods agree that at this stage the in- 
structor should not pay any attention 
to errors. Like any other skill, learn- 
ing to type follows a process of re- 
finement . . . the student is inaccu- 
rate at first, but with practice he 
makes fewer and fewer errors. 


Periods 3 and 4 
Typing More Difficult Sentences 


In the third and fourth 40-minute 
periods, the student types a variety 
of sentences which together cover the 
entire alphabet. Each sentence is 
typed three times, and with each 
repetition the student strives to get 
down more strokes and fewer er- 
rors. At the end of the fourth 40- 
minute period, the average stroking 
speed is 70 strokes on a one-minute 
timing, on new material. 

The student, by this time, has de- 
veloped a fair facility in locating the 
letters of the alphabet by touch. At 
this point, the instruction ceases to 
be a matter of memorizing locations, 
and we are ready to teach him to 


type. 


Period 5 
The Speed-Forcing Method 


In the fifth 40-minute pericd of 
teaching, we introduce the Speed- 
Forcing Method, described later, 
which forces the student to find the 
letters faster and faster. At the end 
of the fifth 40-minute period, the 
average speed is 90 strokes on a one- 
minute timing on new material, with 
one error, 


Advantages of High School Situation 


While these results may seem un- 
usual, they were achieved under sev- 


eral handicaps. There is strong rea- 


son to expect that even higher speeds 
may be obtained by this approach 
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under high school conditions, where 
these handicaps do not exist. In the 
first place, the classes at City College 
are composed of a widely varied age 
group—it is not unusual to have stu- 
dents 13 years of age and 60 years 
of age in the same class. The high 
school class, with all students of ap- 
proximately the same age, would be 
at a distinct advantage in this respect. 


Another disadvantage under which 


the City College classes operate is 
that the instruction is for four con- 
secutive hours, which introduces the 
very definite factor of cumulative 
fatigue. Consider, for example, that 
the speed-forcing technique, in which 
the students are forced to type under 
pressure, is introduced after the 
fourth consecutive 40-minute period 
of instruction. Here again, the high 
school class that meets for only one 
period at a time would have a definite 
advantage. 

Adapted to Fast and Slow Learners 

Now, here you may ask, “This 
method seems to move along at a 
pretty snappy pace. What happens 
to the slow learner?” The author has 
had his fair share of them, in every 
class. However, it has been the au- 
thor’s experience that even the slow 
learner has no trouble whatever in 
the first period, when the alphabet is 
covered. With the Keyboard Memori- 
zation Approach, he learns the fin- 
ger groups, and the location of the 
letters, with the best of them, sim- 
ply because of the intensive repeti- 
tion. Where the slow student begins 
to show up is in the timings. He is 
more deliberate in finding the let- 
ters. When the faster students are 
typing 50-60 strokes in one minute, 
the slow student may be typing as 
few as 30. But he is not holding back 
the progress of the rest of the class 
on those timings. He is content, and 
will get along fine if the teacher does 
not distract him by too much pres- 
sure in the early periods. His speed 
will continue to build up, perhaps 
slower than that of the other stu- 


dents, but at the same time e will 
not hold back the progress of the 
brighter students. 


Advantages of a Fast Approach 


Why teach the alphabet in ine pe- 
riod? If it can be taught e:sily in 
one period, why use more thin one 
period to teach it? The studen! whose 
instructor teaches him the en ire al- 
phabet in the first period is g.ing to 
be a lot more excited about lis typ- 
ing classes than the one who learns 
a few letters a day. From the stand- 
point of the teacher, the Keyboard 
Memorization Approach has tie stu- 
dent striking the keys from the very 
start. Many teachers who have grown 
gray over that teaching problem will 
welcome a solution to it. 

Why try to reach 90 strokes in 
a minute in 5 periods? One most im- 
portant reason, of course, is to take 
advantage of the student’s initial en- 
thusiasm in typing. When the student 
is making fast progress, there is no 
reason for his losing interest. He 
learns more, he is enthusiastic about 
his fast progress, and consequently 
he works even harder to get to the 
higher speeds in less time. This, in 
turn, makes your job as teacher a lot 
more pleasant and easy than when 
the students peck away on their drills 
day after day without interest. 

The results achieved with this 
Keyboard Memorization Approach 
will seem incredible to a great many 
teachers who have not had the op- 
portunity to witness the approach in 
an actual demonstration. In fact, a 
number of teachers who have wit- 
nessed the students typing 90 strokes 
in a minute at the end of 200 min- 
utes of instruction have remarked, 
‘Even though I’ve seen it, I still can't 
believe it!” The author invites you, 
therefore, to study next the minute- 
by-minute lesson plan of this ap- 
proach; to read the description of 
the sound teaching philosophy sup- 
porting each technique, given later; 
and then to try the method in your 
own typing classes. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this 
respect—‘“all the answers” could be found in the “back of the book.” : 

For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Here is one of the queries we've received 
find an interesting answer. 


and on the very last page in the book you'll 


How can speech teachers help business 
students more effectively to obtain jobs, to 
hold jobs, to advance in position and esteem? 


—_> 
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A Carnival 


Comes to Our Campus 


by Lura Lynn Straub 


University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


oe of the first questions which 
greets us with the start of a new 
school year is, ‘“What’s the date of 
the Commerce Carnival?” Incoming 
students assume that the College of 
Commerce of the University of Wy- 
oming will live up to its reputation 
throughout the state—the reputation 
of putting on the Commerce Car- 
nical, the biggest social event and 
dance of the school year. 

The University of Wyoming is a 
small university in comparison to 
some universities of other states, but 


itmakes up in spirit and enthusiasm 
what it may lack in size. The Com- 
merce Club of the College of Com- 
merce is composed of all students 
who are enrolled in at least one com- 
merce course, though, naturally, the 
commerce majors are the most will- 
ing and dependable workers. The 
main events of the year are the Com- 
merce Carnival, the Commerce Open 
House for local high school seniors, 
and the Commerce Club picnic in the 
spring. The College of Commerce is 
one of the larger groups on the cam- 
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pus, and it was to promote fellow- 
ship among commerce students that 
the Carnival was first inaugurated 
many years ago. It is a_ practical 
problem of working and playing to- 
gether in the preparation for an en- 
joyable evening in which many prin- 
ciples taught in the classroom are in- 
corporated. 

There may be a little hesitation on 
the part of faculty members of the 
College when the question is put to 
them as to whether or not there will 
be a Commerce Carnival,: as only 


The "Top" is up and the Gymnasium is ready for the Carnival. 


limited funds are available. But the 
enthusiasm of the students wins out. 
After a joint meeting with several 
hundred members of the Commerce 
Club, students and faculty members 
always agree that a Carnival can be 
put on during either the winter or 
spring quarter. Hesitation is primar- 
ily due to lack of equipment and sup- 
plies, plus high cost of supplies, but 
we feel that by ingenuity we can 
overcome those obstacles —and we 
always do! 


Organization of Committees 


Immediately plans are laid, com- 
mittees are selected, and we find our- 
selves in a whirl of activity. Each 
committee is composed of commerce 
students, with a faculty member as 
adviser. The budget is set up, the 
work is outlined, and various tasks 
assigned so that students feel them- 
selves a definite part of the vast 
preparations made for the big event. 
Not all students participate, but mosct 
of them are anxious to do more than 
their share. 

The Finance Committee handles all 
the money matters in connection with 
the Carnival. This includes the mak- 
ing of the budget and the collection 
of the Commerce Club dues (yearly 
dues of $1 entitle the student and 
his or her partner to admittance to 
the Carnival and also entitle him or 
her to attend the Commerce Club pic- 
nic in the spring). The Carnival is 
not a money-making scheme, but is 
entertainment designed for the pleas- 
ure of our own students. The only 
cost involved to the individual stu- 
dent is the $1, which includes tickets 
for participation in all concessions. 
Any money that might be accumu- 
lated over expenses through the sale 
of outside tickets is kept in the fund 
to be used for the Commerce Picnic 
and for a bigger and better Carnival 
the following year. 

The Finance Committee takes care 
of the printing and sale of tickets 
to alumni and to students outside 
the College of Commerce. The mem- 
bers of this committee also handle 
all publicity material through the 
media of handbills, newspaper adver- 
tising, posters, radio, etc. No very 
intensive advertising campaign is 
necessary to “sell” the Carnival, for 
its reputation has already sold it. 

The Program Committee has com- 
plete charge of the orchestra, the 
printed programs, and the prepara- 
tion of the dance floor. The members 
of this committee also invite the 
chaperones and special guests. They 
provide a cozy nook with shaded 
lamps, easy chairs, and rugs for at- 
mosphere for the guests — but, 
strangely enough, these are ‘usually 
deserted during the entire evening 
for our chaperones and special guests 
enjoy participating in all the various 
activities. 

Each dance is given a special title 
in keeping with the occasion, such 
as: “Lover’s Spin,” “Dare-Devil 
Dive,’’ “Swing-er-roo,” “Roller 
Coaster,” and “Merry-Go-Round.” 
The program is an elaborate affair 
and requires much revision before it 
is ready to send to the printer, Each 
year a different idea or theme is used 
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in preparing the actual program. In- 
cluded in the program are the free 
tickets for use at the fish pond, rou- 
lette, and bingo concessions. 

The Program Committee also has 
charge of the free checkroom for 
those attending the dance. This in- 
cludes the organization of the check- 
room activities, the arranging for 
responsible attendants at different 
hours, and the making of individual 
checks for the number of wraps an- 
ticipated. The plans are well laid, for 


the checkroom usually functions 
without a hitch—not a single hat be- 
ing lost! 


The Decoration Committee is the 
largest committee. Far in advance 
of the date of the big affair, we find 
that available (few though they are) 
prizes, paper hats, balloons, canes, 
etc., are somewhat out of our reach 
financially since we are usually oper- 
ating on an extremely limited bud- 
get. Rather than do without the paper 
hats which lend such a festive air, 
the Decoration Committee has at 
times with a little ingenuity and much 
hard work made hundreds of them 
out of crepe paper—many of them 
particularly clever, both as to color 
combination and design. In the past, 
we have settled for four or five stand- 
ard designs and gone into wholesale 
production—true, they weren’t Lilly 
Daché models, but they were strik- 
ing! The students took particular 
pleasure in designing two hats—one 
for “The Chief,” who is the Dean of 
our College of Commerce, and the 
other for the President of the Uni- 
versity. Those hats, carefully pre- 
served from year to year, are the 
envy of all those present !—they are 
enormous, much befringed and dec- 
orated. It is hard to say who are the 
more delighted—the two men with 
their festive hats, or the students 
who made the hats. However, since 
carnival supplies are more plentiful 
this year, we hope to resume the buy- 
ing of our hats, leaving the matter 
of hat styling to those more capable 
of coping with the problem. 

The students spend hours sacking 
hundreds of sacks of confetti to be 
thrown out to the merrymakers from 
the balcony of the gymnasium at the 
designated time. 

_ The Decoration Committee is also 
in charge of the various concessions 
which function on the big night. 


Carnival Concessions 


_ Fish Pond. It has been the custom 
in past years to have a large fish pond 
in connection with the Carnival, but 
we find that our money won’t stretch 
to provide nearly enough prizes for 
the number we anticipate attending 
our evening of merrymaking. So, the 
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members of the committee make a 
room to room canvass of the dormi- 
tories and sororities to collect “white 
elephants” that might be used as 
prizes. True, some of the material 
has to be discarded, but it is surpris- 
ing what is accumulated that can be 
put to actual use. With the additional 
money that we have to spend for 
prizes, we secure enough for each 
couple to have three chances at the 
fish pond, two chances at roulette, and 
five chances at bingo. These tickets 
are included with the program, and 
each ticket is collected at the time it 
is presented for use. 

The fish pond, put up in one cor- 
ner of the dance floor—screens cov- 
ered with crepe paper, and then fes- 
tooned with all types of fish cut from 
brightly colored construction paper— 
presents a neat and enticing appear- 
ance to the interested spectators. All 
fish pond prizes are sacked in paper 
sacks and actual fish poles are used 
in “fishing” for the prizes. This par- 
ticular corner proves to be one of the 
most popular during the evening’s en- 
tertainment. 

Bingo. No carnival is complete 
without its bingo game, the barker in 
the derby hat with his big, black 
cigar, the noise, the confusion, and 
the atrocious prizes. In true carnival 
fashion, all of this is available to 
those who enjoy playing the games 
rather than spending the full evening 
dancing. 

Roulette. Also, a game of chance 
or roulette, is a “must” with a car- 
nival crowd—so, we, too, have our 
game of chance. The prizes are many 
and varied, usually much the same as 
those given at the fish pond. 

Fortune Telling Booth. Another 
corner of the gymnasium which at- 
tracts a full share of customers is 
that which houses the fortune teller’s 
booth. The booth is partitioned off 
by screens, decorated with red and 
yellow cheesecloth and covered with 
mystic and astrological designs cut 
from brightly colored paper. The at- 
tractive crystal gazer, dressed as a 
gypsy, is clever in her readings, and 
soon becomes the center of much at- 
tention as patrons wait patiently in 
line for their turn to learn what the 
crystal ball holds in store for them. 

Punch Table. Free punch is served 
by attractively uniformed girls at 
a long table provided especially for 
that purpose. The table is elaborately 
decorated with cutout animals (bear- 
ing out the carnival theme), fringe, 
and puff balls. Girls make the punch 
on the spot from mint sherbet and 
ginger ale. The punch table is a mec- 
ca for thirsty funmakers, especially 
between dances when the girls are 
besieged. 


Decorations for Gymnasi..m 


Our Carnival is held in ovr “hali- 
acre” gymnasium. In our storage 
closet are three items which ‘11 them. 
selves almost “make” the ( irnival, 
The first is a huge canopy of over 
1500 yards of dyed cheese cloth 
which covers the entire ceiliny of the 
gymnasium and extends from the 
top to the railing of the balcony. This 
is a treasured piece of equipment 
which is carefully put away follow- 
ing the Carnival. Each year it is 
brought out, repairs are made as 
needed, and with a great show of en- 
thusiasm, the top is pulled into place 
with guy ropes. Once the “top” is 
up, the Carnival spirit pervades the 
ly to get the remainder of the deco- 
place and the students work diligent- 
rations in order. From the ropes sup- 
porting our false ceiling are hung 
streamers, balloons, glittering stars, 
snowballs, etc. Just getting this one 
piece of equipment into place is an 
enormous task which requires many 
willing hands and strong backs. But 
the atmosphere it lends amply re- 
pays the students for ‘their efforts. 


The second piece of equipment of 
which we are very, very proud and 
which is an “institution” as far as 
the Carnival is concerned is a par- 
tial merry-go-round which actually 
runs! In reality, it is a half merty- 
go-round with six pair of horses, 
approximately three feet high. The 
affair, run by an electric motor, 
works so that the horses alternately 
rise and descend. It is placed around 
the orchestra stand for decoration. 
The gaily-painted horses are made 
out of plywood and, while they can- 
not actually be ridden, the carnival- 
like atmosphere which they create 
is most enjoyable. The merry-go- 
round was designed by our “Chief,” 
who, with the help of staff members 
and students, was able to make his 
plan an actual working part of our 
Carnival. One of the most difficult 
things we face on Carnival night 1s 
that of convincing people that it isn’t 
necessary for them to ride our horses 
nor to understand the complete me- 
chanical operation of our merry-go- 
round. Everyone is intrigued by it, 
so usually it is necessary to station 
a guard nearby so that our horses 
aren't injured. 


Several ten- foot, gaily-attired 
clowns, made from plywood, are sta- 
tioned along the walls to lend their 
cheerful presence to encourage the 
merry makers. Our three treasures 
—the canopy, the merry-go-round, 
and the clowns—make the decora- 
tions for the evening complete. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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for Veterans in Illinois 


by John A. Beaumont 


Chief, Business Education Service 
Illinois State Board for Vocational Education 
Springfield, Illinois 


“Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944,” or, as it is more 
commonly called, the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights,” was passed by the 78th 


Congress and approved by the Presi- 
dent on June 22, 1944. This Act, 
which is also known as Public Law 
346, provides ‘‘Federal Government 
aid for the readjustment in civilian 
life of returning World War II vet- 
erans.”” Certain phases of the law 


concerned with the “hows” of the 
job, while the related instruction will 
provide the “whys” of the job activi- 
ties, and other technical information 
that would not normally be taught 
on the job. 


Scope of On-the-Job Training 


The veteran may obtain training in 
any occupation or job which requires 
at least six months of on-the-job 


A group of Veterans in a Class in Grocery Store Operation. 


were later amended. Public Law 346 
states that a veteran is entitled to 
education or training for a minimum 
of one year plus an additional period 
hot to exceed the time in active serv- 
ice up to a maximum of four years. 


Types of Training 


There are two types of training 
set up under Public Law 346 in 
which the veteran may enroll for 
education or training. The first is 
called institutional and is offered in 
universities and colleges; business, 
technical, and vocational schools; 
and other educational institutions. 
The second type of education or 
training is called training-on-the-job, 
which is the learning of an occupa- 
tion through experiences on a job 
combined with organized instruction 
which serves to make those experi- 
ences meaningful. The experiences 
on the job will in large measure be 
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training and related instruction to 
enable him to meet the minimum 
occupational requirements. This in- 
cludes an almost unlimited number 
of occupations in such fields of work 
as agriculture, business, trade, and 
industry. Business occupations which 
have been defined as those in which 
an individual is engaged in the dis- 
tribution of the products of farm 
and industry, and services, or office 
occupations in distribution and pro- 
duction have accounted for approxi- 
mately thirty-five per cent of the ap- 
plications to the present time. Busi- 
ness occupations which have attract- 
ed veterans include retailing, bank- 
ing, insurance sales, accounting, of- 
fice and clerical work, and many 
other similar activities. 

The veteran who enters a train- 
ing-on-the-job program is paid the 
established learner’s wage by his em- 
ployer during the period of his on- 


the-job-training. In addition, the vet- 
eran may receive a subsistence allow- 
ance from the Veterans Administra- 
tion not to exceed $65 per month if 
he is without a dependent or depend- 
ents, or $90 per month if he has a 
dependent or dependents. In no in- 
stance, however, shall the wages 
from the employer plus the subsis- 
tence allowance exceed the objective 
wage as a trained person, If a vet- 
eran is employed at a_ beginning 
wage of $100 per month with an ob- 
jective wage of $200 per month, he 
receives the full amount of subsis- 
tence until such time as the wages 
received from the employer and the 
subsistence shall exceed the objec- 
tive wage of $200, after which time 
the amount of subsistence becomes 
the difference between the wages 
paid and the objective wage. 


Minimum Requirements for Approval 


The controlling purpose of any 
training-on-the-job program for vet- 
erans must be the interest and the 
welfare of the veteran in training. 
Accordingly, it has been found de- 
sirable to set certain minimum re- 
quirements which must be met by 
those business organizations who 
wish to be approved as a training 
facility. These requirements are as 
follows: 

1. The training must be estab- 
lished for a recognized occupation 
which requires the acquisition of 
skills and information, the learning 
of which should require a minimum 
of three months of training-on-the- 
job. 

2. The veteran must be placed un- 
der the instruction and supervision 
of a fully trained and competent 
person. 

3. The schedule of on-the-job ex- 
periences must be organized to pro- 
vide the veteran with experiences 
needed to qualify him as a_ fully 
trained person in the occupation for 
which the training is being given. 

4. A related instruction plan, pro- 
viding for a minimum of 144 hours 
of instruction per year, is required as 
a part of the program of training 
for each occupation. This instruc- 
tion plan should use the facilities of 
an educational agency, such as the 
public secondary schools, or organ- 
ized instruction may be given by the 
employer. 

5. The business organization must 
have adequate space, equipment, and 
personnel to provide training. 

6. The business organization must 
keep adequate records of the veter- 
an’s progress in his training-on-the- 
job. 
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7. There must be assurance that 
the training will qualify the veteran 
directly for the position for which 
the training is being given. 

8. The length of the training pe- 
riod shall not exceed the normally 
accepted time for acquiring profi- 
ciency in the occupation for which 
the training is being given. 


Role of the Local School 

The local schools in Illinois have 
performed an important part in the 
on-the-job training program for vet- 
erans. The State Board for Voca- 
tional Education entered into a con- 
tract with the Veterans Administra- 
tion which provided the necessary 
funds for conducting local educa- 
tional programs for veterans. As a 
result of this financial assistance, 
and a willingness to serve on the part 
of the local schools, the following 
educational functions have been per- 
formed by schools in local communi- 
ties. 

1. The local school has acquainted 
the community with the program 
through various organizations and 
publicity media. 

2. Local supervision has been pro- 
vided. 

3. Veterans in various occupations 
have been brought together, and re- 
lated instruction programs have been 
organized for these various groups. 

4. Advisory committees composed 
of employers and employees have 
been organized to assist in the devel- 
opment of instructional material. 

5. Teachers have been selected 
who have had practical experience in 
the occupations and teacher-training 
has been provided by the local super- 
visors. 

6. Classroom facilities and in- 
structional materials have been made 
available. 

7. Reports and other required in- 
formation have been prepared and 
submitted to the State Board for 
Vocational Education. 


Accomplishments of the Program 

At the present time approximately 
sixty local communities are offering 
related training for fifteen hundred 
veterans in business occupations. 
Many of these communities are serv- 
ing the related training needs of an 
entire county. In one instance, a com- 
munity is conducting a program for 
two counties, and is providing an 
extension type of training by send- 
ing instructors to conduct classes in 
outlying communities. Courses of in- 
struction are organized around oc- 
cupational areas in which the course 
content is made up of units of in- 
struction directly applicable to the 
veteran’s occupation. These courses 
carry such titles as grocery store op- 
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eration, hardware store management, 
sale of farm machinery, partsman 
problems, cost accounting, bulk sta- 
tion operation, problems of the small 
office, grain elevator management, re- 
tail store operation, insurance sales, 
banking for junior executives, etc. 
The development of related instruc- 
tion programs as a part of the on- 


the-job training has served to pro- 
vide veterans with a vocational edu- 
cation program in which they have 
been able, not only to acquire skills 
and information on-the-job, but also 
to achieve an understanding o/ the 
occupation in which they hope to be- 
come efficient and competent w ork- 
ers, 


TWENTY YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the March, 1928 issue of The Journal of Commercial Education. In 1929 this maga. 
zine was merged with The Business School Journal as The Journal of Business Education, 


As seen by Elizabeth T. VanDerveer, State Teachers College, Montclair, New Jersey. 


“The work of the commercial teacher should be conceived and taught not by itself but 
in its relationship with the entire educational program ... The big field of service of com. 
mercial education in the future should be increasingly measured by its effective integration 
with the whole field of education.” These were statements made by Paul S. Lomax twenty 
years ago in an article entitled “Have Commercial Teachers Over-specialized in Their 
Teaching Subjects?” (Note: How perennial our problems become!) . . . A learning study 
to determine whether it is more economical to learn typewriting by the whole or part 
method contributed by Charles F. Hamfield concluded that the whole method of learning 
the operation of the keyboard of the typewriter was more rapid and economical than the 
part method ... In the “New in Commercial Education” column it was announced that 
Alex Massell had been appointed principal of the Central Commercial Continuation School 
of New York City which “now has an enrollment of over seven thousand pupils each week 
and includes thirty-two annexes.” ... D. D. Lessenberry, then vice-principal of the Business 
High School of Pittsburgh, completed a study of the most frequent errors made in type- 
writing by high school students . . . Students of commercial teacher training at New York 
University organized a commercial teachers club for the promotion of social and profes- 
sional activities by its members, with Charles F. Hainfield as president. It was planned to 
sponsor a dinner meeting at the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association convention as a 
part of its program. 


TEN YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


From the March, 1938 issue of The Journal of Business Education 


As seen by M. Herbert Freeman, on leave of absence from State Teachers College, Paterson, 
N. J., as Senior Specialist in Business Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington. 


Professor Frederick G. Nichols wrote from the Sunny South on the joys of basking in the 
sunshine claimed that he was a tired teacher rather than a retired one. Today, 
Professor Nichols is again in Florida sunning himself, this time as a retired teacher rather 
than a tired one—at least we hope he is not tired after several years of so-called leisure. 
. . « Dr. Godfrey Dewey, the inventor of Dewey Shorthand, discussed in detail shorthand 
for general use on the grounds that it should be a part of the education of every man or 
woman who passes through high school. He felt that, for personal correspondence, original 
composition, lecture, conference, radio, or telephone notes, abstracts or memoranda—in 
short, for every longhand purpose, and for many purposes for which longhand is in- 
adequate—a simple legible, phonetic shorthand system was an almost invaluable tool. 
A personal style of shorthand should give a writing speed two to three times that of long- 
hand. . . . An excellent plan for administration of the duplicating in a small high school 
was described by K. Ezra Bucher, who was then in the high school in Mechanicsburg, 


- Pennsylvania. Forms, organizations, and instructions for handling this troublesome but 


important phase of business training were included. . . . The experience of a retail selling 
teacher who felt that he should secure summer employment to bring his previous selling 
experience up to date is described by Allan Leflin in an article “A Summer in a Retail 
Store.” . .. Dr. Paul S. Lomax described the plan of the National Council of Business 
Education for a comprehensive national study of business education in secondary schools 
to be undertaken over a period of several years. He justified the need for the study on 
the basis that almost twenty years had gone by since an authoritative national group of 
business educators had assembled a large body of representative data about the numerous 
phases of business education in various types of schools. After ten years no authoritative 
national group of business educators has assembled the data Dr. Lomax described. An 
exhaustive study of consumer education has been made, but by a group of general 
educators rather than business educators. The Consumer Education Study is sponsored by 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals. In February, 1948, the Business 
Education Service of the U. S. Office of Education started to investigate the field of 
general business education. . . . For years the Typewriting Department of the Private Busi- 
ness School has been the “dumping ground for the school boy and girl” was the major 
thought of an article by Nina K. Richardson, head of the typewriting department of the 
Strayer-Bryant and Stratton College in Baltimore, Maryland. When the administration 
could not fill the schedule with other subjects, it was generally very easy to sell students 
the idea that they needed, or could use, more typing periods to an advantage. ... A re 
vealing article on German business education in the pre-war period was “Reformation of 
the German Vocational Training System for Commerce and Trade” by Frederick Feld, then 
Director of the Commerce High School in Berlin, Germany. . . . In her continuation article 
dealing with lesson plans in elementary business training, Anna G. Gross describes the 
work of the mail clerk, duties of the mail clerk, pay roll clerk, and the taking of perpetual 
inventory. In the ten-year period since then the content of the elementary business training 
course has moved away completely from pre-vocational preparation for specific junior 
clerical jobs. 
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How Is Your 1948 Consumer Economics Literacy ? 


O «appropriate and available has 

been “year of decision” as a label 
for 1948 that one begins to breathe 
at once when he hears it the response, 
“precocious bromide.” Yet if ever 
America stood on the threshold of a 
moment which challenges the intellec- 
tual resources of its citizenry, it is 
now. Leaving political considerations 
for others to ponder, let us but rea- 
lize here that every human being in 
this nation who has the responsibil- 
ity of economic choice making has 
ahead of him a year full of many im- 
portant difficult decisions. 
“Prices yet higher,” the prophetic 
consensus has it. “But already prices 
are so—” the consumer attempts to 
protest. “Prices yet higher,” the pro- 
phetic consensus insists. And the con- 
sumer must pick his way as best he 
can. 

As the consumer picks his way, he 
falls back upon his intellectual re- 
sources. But how good are these re- 
sources? The accompanying test has 
been devised to gauge the economic 
astuteness of an American consumer 
in 1948. What awareness he has of 
general economic philosophy, the 
financial and distributive structure of 
our nation, his place in the general 
scheme of consumer economics, and 
the attitude which is healthiest for 
him to hold at this moment in his 
life, should be indicated in his re- 


by Lawrence D. Brennan 
School of C ce, A ts & Finance 
New York University 


sponses to the numbered questions. 


The test is designed to accommodate 
every level of consumer maturity 
from grammar school graduate to 
college president. Everyone should 
have some achievement; no one 
should be able to make a_ perfect 
score. 


Actually More Than 100 Items 


The test has been constructed ac- 
cording to the following plan. There 
are one hundred items in all, ar- 
ranged into sub-tests of 25 items 
each. Each sub-test employs a differ- 
ent testing technique, viz: true-false, 
matching, fill-in, and multiple choice. 
Each sub-test examines the five areas 
under consideration independently so 
that any special advantage or handi- 
cap a testee may attribute to a par- 
ticular technique is cancelled. The 
number of items chosen, however, 
makes it possible to range the field ex- 
tensively. This extensive range is 
even greater than one hundred items 
indicate for 25 of the questions are 
multiple choice. 


Areas Tested in Units of Five 


In constructing the test an effort 
has been made to arrange the ques- 


A CONSUMER ECONOMICS LITERACY 


Part One 


TRUE — FALSE 


DIRECTIONS—Each of the following See 
items is either true or false. If you consider a 
statement to be true, place an "x'"’ in the column 
marked "'true."" If you consider a stat t to be 
false, place an "'x'’ in the column marked "‘false." 
on the sample question before you begin the 


Note: The “true” and “false” columns are not 
shown in this article. 


Sample—The year 1947 was a depression year. 
Note: The “x” is placed in the “false” column. 


(I) An increased production of goods increases 
the wealth of the nation. 

(2) The machine is the economic enemy of the 
working man. 

(3) When ascertaining the amount of wealth that 
a nation possesses, one should be careful to 
include the amount of credit in the country. 

ff Profits flourish in an economy of scarcity. 

5) Unrestricted competition is an ideal in a na- 
tional economy; it keeps prices low and wages 


Te | 

(6) The most important single use of money is its 
service as a medium of exchange. 

(7) Increasing the amount of money in circulation 
increases the wealth of the nation. 

(8) The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation can 
insure deposits rail as large as $2, 

(9) The year 1948 would be a good year to con- 
tract debts and increase expenses. 

(10) During a depression prices fall but interest 
rates remain high. 
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(11) The economist distinguishes sharply the func- 
tions involved in producing and marketing 


: 

(12) Services supply wants but in themselves can- 
not be considered wealth. 

(13) To the economist the function of retailing 

nag contributes to production. 

(14) The heeler-Lea Act is concerned with pro- 
tection against misleading advertising. 

(15) The cost of advertising is borne by the con- 
sumer but advertising often brings an eco- 
nomic saving which makes up this cost. 

(16) The money constituted in a person's salary is 
not nearly as important to his well being as 
is the amount of goods and services this sal- 
ary can procure. 

(17) It is good consumer practice to trade in a 
store for cash even though that store carries 
charge accounts. 

(18) It is against the law to change the color of 
artificial fresh fruit when the fruit is mature. 

(19) It is anticipated that packaging costs will 
reach an unprecedented high in 1948. 

(20) High food prices in 1947 were caused prim- 
arily by the high profits made by merchants. 

(21) It is, possible for the individual to save more 
of his income than is good for the economy 
of the nation. 

(22) It is possible for the government to save 
more of its money than is good for the 
economy of the nation. 

(23) When one finds the cost of production de- 
creasing through an extension of effort, he is 
witnessing the law of diminishing returns in 
operation. 

(24) Infallibility is the chief advantage of gov- 
ernment economic planning over the planning 
of private enterprise. 

(25) To the economist labor has value only in 
what it produces. 


TEST FOR 


tions in the following pattern in each 
sub-test. Questions one to five are 
devoted to economic law and theory. 
Questions six to ten are given over 
to banking and finance. Questions 11 
to 15 are devoted to marketing. Ques- 
tions 16 to 20 test consumer science. 
Questions 21 to 25 attempt to weigh 
economic attitudes and concepts. The 
integrity of this pattern, however, 
could not always be maintained, es- 
pecially in the case of the matching 
questions. Notwithstanding such ex- 
ception, the arrangement should be 
helpful in assisting the testee locate 
the area of his particular weakness. 


Difficulties of Such Tests 


So divergent are economic theories 
that any test upon this subject is open 
to some censure. H. G. Shields one 
of the first authorities to deplore the 
appalling extent of American eco- 
nomic illiteracy has always been care- 
ful to make this point clear. How- 
ever, the present writer feels that he 
has selected in each case items of 
fact or else items of least dispute 
among serious American economists. 
There are few references which go 
beyond the scope of a good standard 
secondary school level general or 
consumer economics text. 

Answers and clues to difficult 
points are indicated on page 33 
Test time is one hour. 
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Part Two 


MATCHING 


DIRECTIONS—Insert in the appropriate space to 
the right of the lines in each italics group the letter 
of the item most nearly corresponding in group 
directly above it. These items are not to be con- 
sidered synonymous when properly matched, but are 
to be thought of as having the closest relation 

ibl For ple in the sample given below 
"competent parties" is most nearly related to the 
word "'contract."' Study the sample carefully before 


you begin. 


Sample— 

a) retailer 

b) competent parties 

vitamin 

d) coins under one dollar in value 
e) legal advice 


lawyer e 
merchant a 
token money d 
oranges 
contract b 


26-30 

a) capital 

b) enterprise 
c) devaluation 
d) real wages 
e) production 


profit 
utility 
price index 
savings 
inflation 
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31-35 


(a) assembling 

b) future goods 

¢c) consumption 

d) aging = 

e) highest satisfaction initially 
marketing function 
destruction 

salesman 

form utility 

diminishing utility 


36-40 


a) Planned increase of advertising costs (1948) 
b) Normal cost of 

c) Margin New York Stock Exchange 

d) Amount of credit in national economy 

e) Average income in profits of national economy 


10% 
25% 
75% 
Over 50% 
41-45 


a) common stock 

b) standard money 
c) debenture bond 
d) commercial draft 
e) bank draft 

value in content 
prestige 

institution 

individual 
participates 


46-50 


(a) Irregular flow of money 
b) Quantity 

tS} Relaxed credit controls 

d) Curtail government spending 
Exchange for service 

MV equals PT 

Deflationary 

Inflationary 

Business maladjustment 

Taxes 


Part Three 
FILL IN 


DIRECTIONS—In the following units a word or 
Phrase is required to complete the meaning of the 
sentence. Insert the word or phrase needed in the 
column provided along the right hand margin of 
= page. Study the sample before beginning the 
est. 


Note: Space column at right not shown in. this 
article. 


Sample—The document which lists a firm's assets 
and liabilities is called a 


aioe: The words “balance sheet” are inserted at 
right. 


(51) The Jones Trucking Company transports celery 
rom Congers, New York where it is grown to 
New York City. Consumer demand is much 
more extensive in New York City. To the 
economist this transportation supplies what to 
production? (two words) 

(52) The factors of production are capital, labor, 
enterprise, government and 

(53) Without a medium of exchange we would be 
reduced to a primitive barter economy. This 
is so because a medium of exchange (two 
words) 

(54) Acquisition of goods may be through barter, 
money exchange, or 

(55) Expansion, boom, recession, and depression 
are parts of a (two words) 

{38} Value is measured in the market in terms of 

57) The security holder who has voting privileges 
owns (two words) 

(58) When debtors cannot meet obligations, credit 
is said to be 

59) Stock earnings are paid in the form of 

60) 1947 has seen a flow of gold from Great 
Britain to the United States. It is possible for 
a@ country on a gold standard to have its 
quantity of money in circulation swell when 
gold is imported. When a government takes 
steps to prevent imported gold from affecting 
the currency, that process is called 

61) The main utilities are place, form and 

62) A method of comparing rea! value at different 
times is the (two words) 

(63) Two elements of credit are trust and 

(64) The four important steps in effecting a sale 
are attention, interest, desire and 

(65) A processor finds it necessary to buy raw 
material for his mill. The price of this ma- 
terial fluctuates widely on the commodity ex- 
change. He therefore insures himself against 
loss by contracting to sell in the future the 
quantity of that raw material which he has 
purchased for his operations today. This man- 
euvering on the commodity exchange is called 

(66) At what age should one assume that he will 
no longer be able to earn a living? 

(67) Who should carry the most insurance in a 
family? 
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(68) An agency of the Federal government which 

' had the original function of maintaining fair 
competitive practice, but has had its powers 
broadened sufficiently to permit its prosecu- 
tion of deception is the (three words) 

(69) Two. well-known cooperative agencies which 
furnish information on specific products are 
Consumers' Union and (two words) 

(70) Body building foods contain 

(71) The process of ascertaining the value of a 
good (or a human life) by determining the 
amount of investment that would yield the 
same income is called 

(72) Most economists think that a national tariff 
should be 

(73) The number of calories a person should have 
each day is 

(74) In most cases_a man goes into business for 
the purpose of 

(75) According to Engel's law, an increase in the 
income of a family will result in a higher per- 
centage expenditure for luxury items, an un- 
changed percentage expenditure for shelter; 
and a percentage for food that is 


Part Four 
MULTIPLE CHOICE 


DIRECTIONS—In the following units there are four 
qualifications suggested for each statement made. 
Insert the letter of the most appropriate conclu- 
sion in each case in the column provided along 
the right hand margin. Study the sample carefully 
before answering the question. 


Note: The column at right-hand margin not 
shown. 


Sample— 


The purpose of monopoly is 
(a) To eliminate profits in an industry 
(b) To eliminate competition 
(c) To encourage scientific research 


(d) To influence legislation 


Note: The letter “b’” is placed in right hand 
column. 


(76) The ultimate measure of production value is 
(a) utility created 
b) quantity produced 
distribution 


d) efficiency 
(77) To the economist the word ''distribution" 
means 
(a) sharing income by land, labor, capital and 
management 


b) dissemination of information 
c) marketing of goods and services 
(d) apportionment of population 
(78) Wealth is 
(a) money 
(b) goods 
(c) credit 
(d) bank account 
(79) "‘Overproduction"’ means 
(a) Making more than is needed 
(b) Making more than is demanded 
c) Making more than serves the public good 
d) Making more of useless things 
(80) Which would not contribute to the well-being 
of the nation? 
(a) A maximum production of goods and 
services 
(b) Making people get maximum value for 
their expenditures 
(c) Raising the tariff to keep out foreign com- 
petition 
(d) Guaranteeing subsistence for all indi- 
viduals 
(81) A bondholder can take which of the following 
recourses if he does not get his interest on 
time? 
(a) Force the corporation into bankruptcy 
(b) Nothing 
(c) Get together with other bondholders and 
elect a new director 
(d) Put up more ''margin" 
(82) The top price for which a seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange sold last year was 


(83) Par value of a stock is the value 

(a) Quoted in the newspaper each day that 
changed with trading 

{b) Stated on the share 

c) Of the dividend given 

(d) After all expenses have been deducted for 
operation 

(84) National income in the United States last year 

was 

{a} $130,000,000,000 
(b) $14,000,000,000 
(c) $194,000,000,000 
(d) $300,000,000,000 

(85) The weight of pure te upon which the 
United States dollar is based is 


(d) 29.10 oz. 


(86) If | borrow $240.00 from a small !oa% agency 
and am required to repay the loan -+ $20, 4 
month over a period of 12 months, | am get. 
ting for my $14.40 (6%. of $240.00) which | 
must pay for the loan in advance use of 
(a) 115.60 dollars 
b) 240. dollars 
c) 228. dollars 
(d) 200. dollars 
(87) Generally when an. exporter sencs goods 
abroad he collects his money by 
(a) Selling a commercial draft on the cus. 
tomer to his bank 

(b) Getting a shipment of gold from the cus. 
tomer 

c) Getting a money order from the customer 

{5} Having the customer send him merchan. 
dise in exchange 

(88) The average percentage of the consumer's 
dollar which goes to defray marketing costs js 


(89) When a middleman is eliminated, his func. 
tions are generally: 

(a) Still performed by someone else 

(b) Eliminated too 

c) Reduced 

d) Increased 

(90) Retail sales for 1947 were about: 

a) 5,000,000,000 dollars worth 

(b) 45,000,000,000 dollars worth 

(c) 110,000,000,000 dollars worth 

(d) 800,000,000,000 dollars worth 

(91) To the economist the real income of the in- 
dividual is based upon: 
(a) The numbers of dollars he receives 
{2} The amount of goods and services he can 
et with his income 

(c) he return on his land property 

(d) The dollars he has left after all his ex. 
penses are paid 

(92) As compared with other nations such as Fin 
land or Sweden, the consumer cooperative 
movement in the United States is 

(a) Very small 

(b) Very large 

(c) About the same | 

(d) Not too far behind 

(93) Which of the following advantages of install. 
ment buying is worthy of consideration: 

(a) Time saving } 

(b) The buyer may be in a better position to 
enforce a guarantee 

(c) Cheaper in the long run 

(d) It makes money saving unnecessary 

(94) Which is an unsound consumer practice? 

(a) Considering specification, quality, and 
price before 

(b) Shopping by telephone 

- (c) Looking for facts about a product when 
reading newspaper advertising 

(d) Renting instead of buying a house 

(95) All of the gold_in the world amounts to 27 
billion dollars. The United States has of that 

27 billion dollars worth: 

(a) 10 billion dollars worth 

(b) 23 billion dollars worth 

(c) 3 billion dollars worth 

(d) 18 billion dollars worth 

(96) When a consumer meets the average merchant 
his attitude should be : 

(a) That he has met a potential cheat 

*‘b) That he has met someone who can profit 
only at the customer's expense — 

(c) That he has met a fellow American whose 
best interests are served by giving the 
utmost satisfaction in goods and _ services 

(d) That he has met someone who will expend 
every effort to see that his customers make 
the wisest and most economical choice in 
every instance 

(97) Careful consideration of "'comparative advan- 
tage"’ leads to 

(a) specialization 

(b) improvement of currency 

(c) capitalization of land 

(d) better bargain in the market place 

(98) Taxes are drawn from our national income and 
should be considered: 

(a) An additional expense ; 

(b) A necessary evil always with us 

(c) An expense which yields no return — 

(d) An expenditure for a service which no 
other agency can give 

(99) High commodity prices at the present time 
are due to: 

(a) Speculation and huge government pur- 
chases 

(b) Scarcity caused by droughts and floods 

c) Price fixing ; 

d) High merchant profit 


(100) In Soviet Russia capital goods are financed 
b 


(a) Forcing savings upon the consumer 

(b) Foreign exchange advantage 

(c) Sale of stocks and bonds among the 
populace 

(d) Superior economic proctice 


The answers are given on page 33 
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(a) 41% 
(b) 59%, 
c) 10% 
5 (d) 25% 
3a 
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Business By Letter in 1797 
Part Il 


by Carl Naether 


The University of Southern California 


As was indicated in the previous issue these articles present ex- 
cerpts and comment on certain correspondence of Samuel Myers 
a commission merchant of Richmond, Virginia from 1796 to 1798. 
These letters appear in his Letter-Book now deposited in the Hunt- 


ington Library and Art Galleries. 


There are 648 letters. 


7. number of books on letter- 
writing published around 1800 was 
small, with business-letter writing be- 
ing given but scant attention. The 
advice contained in the various Let- 
ter-Writers pertained almost wholly 
to polite social correspondence. More- 
over, most of these publications were 
copies of British books: they em- 
phasized British usage, spelling, and 
grammar. And all they offered on 
commercial ‘correspondence was a 
few stiff and stilted models for a 
very limited number of occasions. 
All of which may mean that Amer- 
ican business men in Myers’ time 
had a very limited, if indeed any, 
access to books on_ letter-writing. 
And even if they had had such ac- 
cess, they would have derived but 
little benefit from these books since 
the few models they contained did 
not begin to meet the many different 
situations which arose in their busi- 
ness dealings. It may be safe, there- 
fore, to assume that the 648 letters 
which Sam Myers wrote over a pe- 
riod of several years were his very 
own—in details of spelling, capital- 
ization, usage, grammar, sentence 
structure, etc. They were of Myers’ 
very own thought and making. They 
reflect, so to speak, his character and 
individuality much more than can 
the letters of a business man of to- 
day, whose style of writing is the 
result not only of much practice but 
of comprehensive reading on the sub- 
ject, of handling daily dozens of 
good business letters, and of being 
torced by competition to write as 
effectively as possible. 
Sam Myers was under no compul- 
sion to write business letters which 
were stylistically correct. He com- 
municated with business men by let- 
ter whenever a definite need arose. 
Every communication which he 
penned carried a meaningful message 
—it demanded—and received—a 
teply, 
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Letters Were Practical 


His letters were intensely individ- 
ualistic—straightforward and honest. 
To induce the right sort of action, 
Myers employed persuasion. He 
never resorted to the use of bally- 
hoo or “salesmanship,” even in the 
remotest sense of that modern ex- 
pedient; for, he was essentially a 
gentleman. His letters were pervad- 
ed by an air of personal dignity, and 
of respect—both for himself and for 
others—qualities which, combined as 
they were with friendliness and with 
a scrupulous attention to business 
matters, probably accounted for the 
effectiveness of Myers’ business writ- 
ing. It was very rare indeed when 
one of his letters did not bring a re- 
ply “in due course.” 


From the standpoint of language 
usages, then, Samuel Myers’ letters 
were highly “personalized.” This be- 
comes especially clear when one com- 
pares his letters with those written by 
other business men of his time. First, 
let us note Myers’ way of spelling 
certain words. He followed British 
custom in spelling such words as 
“endeavour,” “honour,” “colour,” 
etc—a common one of his time. 
Myers often capitalized words ap- 
pearing in the middle of a sentence, 
in all probability for emphasis: “As 
you may be in Cash now I have to 
request that you will remit me the 
amount in U. S. Post Notes.” Proper 
names he often did not capitalize, as 
“france,” “french directory.” “mon- 
day,” “sunday,” and others. In the 
plurals of nouns ending with “y,” 
Myers retained this letter, as in “fa- 
cilitys” and “industrys.”” Moreover, 
he seems to have had a predilection 
for doubling consonants, as in “com- 


pell,” “nett,” “coppy,” “gratefull,” 


“parcells,”’ “marketts,’ and “bar- 


rells.’ And, of course, he did not 
always spell the same word in the 
same way. 


Abbreviations Were Frequent 


Abbreviations of all sorts occurred 
frequently in Myers’ correspondence. 
Thus he wrote “check’d,” but also 
“shipd,” “passd,” and “favord.” In 
his letters ““P” stood for “per” as in, 
“The price 18/p Barrel equal to 5 
Bushels.” “Qty” stood for “quanti- 
ty”; “Ob’” for “obedient” ; “Yr” for 
“your”; “dft” for “draft.” 

Peculiar phrases—whether of his 
own coining or current at the time 
is not always clear—appeared in al- 
most every one of Myers letters: 


“Bill of Loading” instead of “Bill 
of Lading.” 

“My next will inform you.’ instead 
of “My next letter will inform you.” 

“Tt will be best to lay upon our oars 
and look on.” meaning “It will be best 
to bide our time.” 

“Flour and tobacco are looking 
down” meaning “are down in price.” 
“T valued upon you for. . .” meaning 
“T drew a draft on you for... .” 

“You will lay me under eternal 
obligation” meaning “You will place 

g aning 
me under... 

“I hope there will soon be an 
amendment of your health” meaning 
“an improvement. . . .” 

“Shipping will sink greatly every- 
where.” meaning “will decrease.” 


In the construction of sentences, 
Myers employed punctuation marks 
haphazardly, limiting himself largely 
to the use of the apostrophe, the 
comma, and the period. Often we 
find independent clauses run togeth- 
er without connectives or punctua- 
tion. Note this illustration: ‘There 
are few or no Good Sugars to be had 
here I was this day asked 90/ for 
some & not of the first quality, I 
offered 85/ and was refused.” Nev- 
ertheless his sentences were clear 
and concise. His style of writing is 
interesting, not only in the choice and 
the use of words, but also in the va- 
riety of sentence structure: there 
were simple, compound, complex, 
and compound-complex sentences in 
almost picturesque profusion, 

A grammatical irregularity char- 
acteristic of Myers’ letters is the use 
of the singular predicate with the 
plural subject, as “The risks is in- 
creased.” or “Six bushels of it was 
stolen.” or “My last respects was the 
22d Current to which please to be 
referred.” 

In appraising the business methods 
which Samuel Myers used, we must 
keep in mind the fact that he dealt 
largely with relatives and friends in 
the “copartnery” of Samuel Myers 
and Brothers. They speculated in the 
purchase, sale, and barter of domes- 
tic and foreign products; some of 
them operated their own schooners in 
trade with the West Indies. 
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Friendly Expressions Used 

Since Samuel Myers’ business was 
largely with highly trusted men, his 
letters rarely assumed a formal or 
extremely businesslike tone. On the 
contrary, they contained numerous 
expressions of good-will, friendli- 
ness, and helpfulness, which could 
hardly fail to engender like senti- 
ments in his correspondents. In fact, 
Myers’ letters were remarkable in 
that they furthered business _rela- 
tions in a very personal, cordial, and 
yet businesslike manner, apparently 
to the benefit of all concerned. 

That this Virginia speculator was 
a man of sterling character and 
sound business principles, satisfied 
to make a modest as well as an hon- 
est living, and eager to treat others 
with dignity and friendly respect, be- 
comes obvious even to the cursory 
reader of his correspondence. More- 
over, Samuel Myers was dependable 
and punctual in whatever business 
he undertook. 

A few excerpts taken at random 
from his letter-book will throw more 
light on his personal qualities and 
also on his business principles: 


_ “Depend no endeavors will be want- 
ing on my part.” 

“I have done but little and the hap- 
pier man for it. My state of medio- 
crity pleases me more than the ap- 
pearance of Opulence that many make 
and are oblig’d to support at an ex-: 
pense that proves fatal in the end.” 

“Unambitious I am content with 
small profits and a tranquil mind.” 

“~.. and willing to do unto others 
as I would have them do unto me.” 

“Money is scarce here as with you. 
I have not had $50 in the House these 
ten Days, but now the prospects is 
better.” 

“Annexed you have Sales of your 
port Wine Nett Proceeds £352.13.8 
which I will remit you as I receive it. 
The Men I sold to are all punctual 
and Solid.” 

“You will find me ready and willing 
to Join in any reasonable purchase 
that may promise mutual advantage.” 
_ “You are at all times at liberty to 
interest me in such purchases, as I 
have full confidence in your Judg- 
ment.” 

“Unless you hear farther from me 
on the Subject do not purchase Sugars 
at any price on my own or joint ac- 
count as I would forego any advan- 
tage rather than be embarrassed or 
disappoint any one who may have de- 
mands upon me.” 


Policies Carefully Explained 


Repeatedly Samuel Myers made 
clear to his associates and corre- 
spondents the terms and the policies 
according to which they were to do 
business together: 

_ “I thank you for your promise to 

intrust me in any Speculation that 

may promise advantage, I will make it 
mutual if you are so disposed. The 
only method is to keep each other 
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advised of anything which may take 
place in the Markets... .” 

“It is needless for me to say I am 
sorry your promised remittances did 
not come to hand by this Mail when 
I assure you I had made an engage- 
ment that required it, fully relying 
on a Complyance with your promise 
and usual punctuality.” 

“It is to be understood if you make 
any purchases on Joint Account that 
no commission is to be charged on 
either side, and that you ship up the 
articles you purchase as soon as pos- 
sible unless you can sell them to ad- 
vantage with you and receive prompt 
payment.” 

“In making a purchase I would have 
you attend more to the difference 
made with you for Cash or Credit 
than by quotations from here.” 

“Quick sales and returns are the 
only Pleasing and advantageous way 
of doing business.” 

“IT think you should not have stored 
my flour, as it was contrary to my 
request. I did not limit you in the 
price of the flour or the articles I 
wished you to exchange it for and I 
would at any time prefer a Forced 
Sale and even a Loss to delay and dis- 
appointment.” 

“I must further inform you that 
Bank paper will not be taken in pay- 
ment unless so specified at the time of 
making the Bargain; and in that case 
one Shilling more p Ct for the to- 
bacco will be demanded.” 

“Your Sugars agreeable to your de- 
sire now made shall be barrelled and 
sent to Vendue for sale next Week 
to be sold for Cash and if accomplished 
the remittance for them and all funds 
I have in hands of yours or can col- 
lect shall be remitted you by the last 
of this month.” 

“You will do whatever lays in your 
power for the benifit of the Owners, 
and nothing will be wanting on mine. 
Your funds in my hands will be used 
as you shall direct.” 

“If you meet any very good bar- 
gains you may always interest me to 
the amount of £500, say five hundred 
pounds. Ship what you purchase up 
here and let me sell it. No Commis- 
sion on Joint Purchases to be charged 
on either side.” 


The methods of payment used by 


business men in Myers’ time included 
cash, promissory notes, drafts, and 


post notes. Cash prices were quoted 
in pounds sterling as well as in dol- 


lars. Post notes were bank notes pay- 
able to order at a specified future 
time (as distinguished from those 
payable to bearer on demand) and 
issued as circulating medium. 

At times, as in the sale of a quan- 
tity of salt, Samuel Myers would ac- 
cept payment in French Crowns, 
“which will take some time to ex- 
change as they do not yet pass cur- 
rent.” In a letter to Moses Myers, 
dated Jan. 18, 1796, Samuel Myers 
asks for a refund “particularly in 
Money as paper of any kind does 
not pass current.” At that time there 
was no national currency in the 
United States, but thirteen kinds of 
paper issued by the states and re- 


duced to token money by th» pro- 
vision ‘in the Constitution t! at no 
state should issue bills of credit or 
make anything else than gol! and 
silver legal tender for debt. A> a re. 
sult, commerce was all but suined 
and American products were sirong- 
ly discriminated against. 


Interest Rates Were High 


Concerning terms, Myers com- 
mented in one of his letters io his 
co-partners as follows: “The <iffer- 
ence between purchasing on credit or 
with cash in this country is exhor- 
bitant, even at 60 days I have known 
a difference made of 10 or 12% p 
Cent.” 

Communication by mail in Myers’ 
time seems to have been reasonably 
prompt, considering the then exist- 
ing conditions. About ten days were 
required for the transmittal of a let- 
ter from Richmond, Va., to Boston, 
Mass., and about six days from 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Richmond, Va. 
Moreover, the mails must have been 
safe, for nowhere in Myers’ cor- 
respondence is there any complaint 
of the loss or of the serious delay 
of any letters. Such complaints would 
certainly have been forthcoming, had 
there been occasions for them, since 
Myers and his co-partners relied al- 
most solely on the mails for prompt 
communication. Occasionally letters 
would be forwarded by _ visiting 
friends and business men. 

Transportation of the goods Sam- 
uel Myers bought and sold was al- 
most entirely by water. Only rarely 
is there mention of a stage or a 
“waggoner.” It is not surprising 
therefore that the condition of the 
river, or rivers, as to navigability 
should be mentioned time and again 
in these letters. Business men de- 
pended on this mode of shipping as 
practically the only means of moving 
goods efficiently over long distances. 


River Transportation Was Basic 


The highly practical and import- 
ant role in transportation which riv- 
ers played in the 1790's is attested 
to by the following comments found 
in Myers’ letters: 


“Freezing up of the river has 
caused a considerable fall in wheat 
and flour; no demand is expected from 
Europe. Our tobacco continues to 
advance in price and will be very 
high in the spring.” 

“Our River is fast bound as low 
as Harrisons bar.” 

“And such is the lowness of the 
water in James River, which has been 
the case for months that produce can- 
not come down.” 

“The sloop you mentioned to have 
sailed on the Ist Current with 400 
Bushells is not arrived yet, which 1s 
surprizing. I fear some foul play. ...” 
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\TION 


“Several ships are expected from 
Liverpool.” 

“Tl weather is now warm and the 
river thawing which will admit of a 
quant'ty of flour being sent to your 
mark: tt.” (Written on Jan. 18.) 

“Our River is Thawing fast and will 
I hope soon be open, when I will have 
quantities of Flour sent down to your 
place.” 

“T am looking for a Schooner from 
Boston called the Olive George Smith 
Master.” 


In dealing with the West Indies, 
American merchants often used their 
own ships. Thus on March 11, 1798, 
Samuel Myers writes to Moses My- 
ers in part as follows: “I feel great 
pleasure in hearing of the Success of 
your Schooner Margaritta Shope. 
The report you have will be con- 
firmed respecting her arrival at St. 
Bartholomis. I would like to do a 
little in that way but from here I 
have no. chance or opportunity.” 
(Saint Barthelemy was an island in 
the French West Indies. ) 


Politics Affected Business 
Since political affairs affected busi- 
ness conditions appreciably in Myers’ 
time, we find frequent reference to 
them in his correspondence: 


“T am not apprehensive of a War 
between this Country & France but 
rather have an Eye to A General 
peace this Winter, if this should be 
the Case, Shipping will Sink greatly 
in Value.” (Nov. 28, 1796.) 

“A peace can have no material ef- 
fect on the price of tobacco in this 
country as orders are great from every 
part of Europe.” (March 2, 1797.) 

“Congress is called to meet in May 
by the Executive. This will cause 
a further depression of prices of our 
produce. (April 1, 1797.) 

“The presidents speech has come on 
he recommends arming our Vessells 
and providing for defense. (May 22, 
1797. President John Adams re- 
ferred to.) 

“The Intelligence from our minis- 
ters has affected Produce here as to 
price. Still 54/ a 57/-Cash is given 
for Tobacco and 62/. Bills 60 days 
on New York.” 

“As we are upon the eve (June 

29, 1798) of a rupture what do you 
think would be the best to speculate 
in West India or country produce.” 
(In July, 1798, the United States sent 
three squadrons to war against the 
French in the West Indies.) 
_ “If Mr. Pinkney should not succeed 
in his negociations with the French 
I fear the consequences will prove 
very injurious to the United States at 
large. We have a report of the capture 
of two ships belonging to this state 
the Saint Tammany and Peggy.” 
(Excerpt from letter dated Feb. 18, 
1797—Charles C. Pinkney accepted in 
1796 the mission to France, but was 
refused by the French Directory. He 
was later appointed major-general for 
the expected war with France.) 


_ Specific reference to the prevail- 
Ing state of the commodity market, 
and business conditions in general, 
constituted one of the most essential 
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items in the Myers business letters, 
and it is to be found in practically 
every single one of them. In reality, 
this reference constituted an abbre- 
viated market report of great value 
to Myers and his associates, all of 
whom depended on this continual 
exchange of vital business informa- 
tion in their speculative market ac- 
tivities. 

Usually these news items concern- 
ing the market took the form of price 
quotations on domestic and imported 
commodities current in the respective 
cities in which the co-partners and 
other correspondents lived. Often 
these quotations took the form of 
postscripts, though not so labelled. 
At other times when trading was 
either very active or very dull, the 
reports were accompanied by per- 
sonal comments as to their probable 
effect on the writer’s own business 
activities; and there were frequent 
suggestions and recommendations 
made to the recipients of Myers’ let- 
ters as to how they might’ best take 
advantage of the turn of the mar- 
ket. Many times Samuel Myers’ 
market reports were accompanied by 
instructions to buy, sell, or barter 
certain commodities. Moreover, he 
depended on his co-partners to follow 
his instructions to the letter. On rare 
occasions he bemoans the fact that 
his instructions have been disregard- 
ed with consequent inconvenience 
and even financial loss to himself. 


Letters Reported Market Conditions 

The following excerpts suggest 
the form as well as the nature which 
Myers’ market and general business 
reports took: 


“Commerce here as well as with you 
bears a gloomy aspect. The country 
is full of Flour and Wheat for which 
there is littlke or no demand. ‘The 
prices are of course low. Tobacco 
alone is in demand and continues to 
advance in price.” 

“The Spanish market would be most 
safe and a vessel to load at Malaga 
with a cargo in October never fails 
to make a good voyage if she arrives 
before Christmas at any of the North- 
ern ports of America.” 

“Business is dull. 
sell.” 

“Wheat this year is very fine in 
quality and plenty up the Country 
but the farmers hold it back as the 
price keeps below their expectations.” 

“This market is overstocked with 
Salt of every kind and several ships 
expected from Liverpool.” 

“Rum is in no demand the price 
9/6 for good quality & proof.” - 

“T am sorry to inform you that 
every effort to barter your wine for 
flour has proved ineffectual, although 
flour is flat and falling in price.” 

“Flour tho’ dull is held up at $9 
and $10. Tomorrow I will endeavor 
to purchase for your a/c 1000 Ibs 
Superfine.” 


Nothing will 


Some Representative Letters 


In conclusion, the following repre- 
sentative specimens are quoted from 
the Letter-Book of Samuel Myers 
to give the reader a final insight into 
the comprehensive nature of this 
businessman’s correspondence : 


Richmond March 1797 
Wilson Miles Cary Esqr. 
City 

Sir/ 

Permit me to remind you that your nofe 
for 60 to Mr. David Meade has been due ever 
since January last. You may recollect | mentioned 
it to you when here and you informed me you 
would provide for the payment of it in due time. 
| have to request your attention to it as | am much 
in want of money and shall be singularly obliged 
to you to discharge it without delay. 

| am with respect 


ir 
your mo obt Servt 
(Signed) Samuel Myers 


Richmond Jan II, 1797 
Messrs Stansbury & Haydock 
New York 
Dear Sirs, 
In conformity to my respects of the 6th 
Current | called upon Ebenezer Maul and con- 
versed with him upon the impropriety of his Con- 
duct towards you in as delicate terms as possible. 
Having found from experience men can be with 
more ease led than drove. He was he said sen- 
sible of the great inconvenience you must suffer 
from his delinquency which arose entirely from the 
losses and disappointments he suffered last year, 
which | know were heavy. He at the same time as- 
sured me that he would pay you as soon as pos- 
sible & requested further indulgence. This | told 
him would depend on his coming forward soon and 
if he could not pay in full do it from time_to 
time in part which he promised he would. This 
Evening he called upon me and brought the en- 
closed Bill of Exchange drawn by Ladd Anthony & 
Co. at 60 days sight order of Thomas Maule & 
Co. on Joseph Lyon & Co. of your City for $200 
with which you will do the needfull and when paid 
inform me thereof that | may endorse it on. his 
Note and you will be particular as to the day it is 
paid that | may make out the interest account 
properly when he pays the balance. He _ has 
promised me a farther payment for your a/c in 
January and will continue to go on untill he fully 
discharges the Note. This made | deem better 
and more expeditious than going to Law as that 
would only injure his Credit and procrastinate the 
payment. 
! am with Esteem 
Your Mo. Obt. Servant 
(Signed) Saml. Myers 


Richmond May 17, 1797 
Mr. John Wilcocks 
Dear Sir 
1 am this moment called upon by Mr. 

Joseph Marx to demand payment of my debts on 
you which you accepted for $8100 and are now | 
am informed by him protested. To say what my 
feelings and disappointments are upon so _unex- 
pected apiece of Intelligence is Impossible. Surely 
Mr. Wilcocks will not let me suffer for — con- 
fidence in him, or compel me to leave my family 
and business to demand in person what inclination 
on his part must prompt him to be every call of 
honor and Mercantile propriety. | hope soon to 
hear you have made some satisfactory arrange- 
ments with Messrs. Conyngham Nesbitt & Co. and 
am with Esteem 

dear Sir 

Your mo obt Servt 

(Signed) Saml. Myers 


Richmond Sept, 97 
Mr. Mark Pringle 
Baltimore Dear Sir, 

This will be handed to you by my partner 
and Brother Mr. Moses M. Myers on his way from 
New York to Petersburg the place of his residence 
where he is established in business. | beg leave to 
introduce him to your attention and Civilities and 
shall esteem myself obliged * your rendering him 
every service in your power. For any engagements 
he may enter into in the line of business | pledge 
myself to you to see fulfilled punctually. | have 
resided here and carried on business nearly 12 
months. | shall be happy to serve you, and am 
with esteem, 

Your mo obt Servant 
(Signed) Saml. Myers 
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DISCOURAGING TEST RESULTS 


(Continued from page 9) 


There isn’t much encouragement 
in these figures. The median score 
for high school testees was only 49. 
The higher median of 61 for college 
testees brought the group medium for 
all testees up to 54. 


But how can students who have 
never stacked up against such a test, 
or at least not often, be expected to 
do well on it? Yet not a single junior 
college standard recently examined 
includes any reference to ability to 
take and get out usably a substantial 
amount of office dictation in two 
hours. Nothing more than the usual 
w.p.m. on a five minute classroom- 
type dictation is mentioned, 


While we are on the subject of 
ability testing. Let’s see how our 
bookkeeping testees fared. There 
were only 348 of them, so they must 
have been selected with greatest care. 
The possible top score on this prac- 
tical bookkeeping test is 252. The 
committee was willing to certificate 
a student who made a score of 45! 


The median score for the group was 
79. 


Notwithstanding the absurdly low 
passing mark for these occupational 
tests of stenographic, typing, and 
bookkeeping ability only 60 per cent 
of a selected group of college and 
high school students passed. 

The results for the machine-cal- 
culating and filing tests were about 
the same. 


In the light of the results one is a 
bit puzzled by a footnote on the re- 
port of them to the effect that these 
tests “do not stress speed, but re- 
quire consistent, sustained production 
ability.” Where is the evidence of 
this requirement? Surely not in the 
low “minimum acceptable” standards 
set for these tests. 


While one may quarrel with the 
standards of the test committee, it is 
the schools that should be ashamed of 
the results achieved by their students 
under those standards. Perhaps the 
committee felt that the only way to 
get teachers to use the tests was to 
fix it so that the results in terms of 
certificates issued would not be too 
discouraging. If that was the case 
their plan boomeranged. I find it dif- 
ficult to agree that setting low stan- 
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dards is the way to improve current 
school practices. It is plain to me that 
the acceptable scores for these tests 
should be respectable scores in terms 
of office standards, and that the stu- 
dents of any teacher who really 
makes occupational competence the 
objective of his teaching will acquit 
themselves acceptably on such tests. 
It is equally clear that as long as the 
objectives of teaching are what they 
are, no good can come from entering 
students in these tests. 

In a booklet put out by the test 
committee I find this comment : “The 
tests are designed to determine the 
ability of a beginning office worker 


to do acceptable? work in one or more 


2 The italics are mine. 


of the jobs covered by the National 
Business Entrance Tests.” Tis de. 
sign, it seems to me, requires that a 
higher “minimum acceptable ’ score 
for each of these tests must }e set, 
If the design were merely to attract 
attention to this kind of ability test. 
ing for purposes of getting e1 phasis 
shifted to real vocational training in 
our classrooms a low passin’ stan- 
dard might be defensible. But when 
those who reach even the “minimum 
acceptable” standard set get a cer- 
tificate which “in many commiuinities 
will earn preference in employment” 
that ‘minimum acceptable” standard 
cannot be so low. 


Here’s hoping that a decent pro- 
duction standard will be set for these 
tests, that schools will make them 
the objective of their teaching, and 
that in the near future the long-de- 
sired results will begin to show up 
in our classrooms and in the product 
of our training programs. 


TYPEWRITER MYSTERY 


This typewriter game was originated and copyrighted by Julius Nelson, sponsor 
of the annual artistic typing contests. The object of the game is to construct a de- 
sign on the typewriter by following the directions given below. 


DIRECTIONS 


To solve the mystery, insert paper in typewriter vertically, space down 21 single 
spaces from the top, set side margins at 20 and 66 and begin typing, line by line. 
For best effect, depress shift lock and type with capital "X". Symbols: "5X" means 
strike "X" five times; "3 sp" means strike space bar three times, etc. 


Line 
1—24sp, 3X, 5sp, 5X 


2—23sp, 1X, Isp, 1X, Isp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 2sp, 5X 


3—22sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X 
4—21sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X 
5—20sp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, Isp, 1X 
6—19sp, 1X, 3sp, 5X, 2sp, 5X 

7—13sp, 1X, 4sp, 1X, 4sp, 5X, 2sp, 5X 
8—13sp, 1X, 3sp, 1X, 5sp, 5X, 2sp, 5X 
9—13sp, 1X, 2sp, 1X, 6sp, 5X, 2sp, 5X 
10—I1sp, 5X, 7sp, 5X, 2sp, 7X 

11—10sp, 6X, 9sp, 1X, 6sp, 1X, 3sp, 2X 


12—1X, 8sp, 7X, 7sp, 5X, 2sp, 5X, 2sp, 2X 


13—Isp, 2X, 5sp, 8X, 7sp, 5X, 2sp, 5X, 3sp, 2X 
14—2sp, 2X, 3sp, 9X, 7sp, 5X, 2sp, 5X,, 3sp, 5X 


15—3sp, 4X, 16sp, 5X, 2sp, 5X, 3sp, 6X 
16—3sp, 13X, 7sp, 5X, 2sp, 5X, 3sp, 7X 
17—4sp, 16X, 5sp, 1X, 6sp, 1X, 5sp, 8X 
18—5sp, 28X, 2sp, 8X 

19—7sp, 34X 

20—10sp, 29X 

21—I1sp, 26X 

22—I11sp, 24X 


The design constructed by following the above directions will be shown in the next 


issue of this magazine. 
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AUTHOR INDEX OF BUSINESS EDUCATION ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN 1947, PART II 
Part I of this index appeared in the February Issue 


Compiled by M. Herbert Freeman and Louis C. Nanassy 


New Jersey State Teachers College at Paterson 


This index arranged by authors complements the subject matter listing given in the Business Education Index 
1947 published by the Business Education World as a separate bulletin. The bulletin contains the subject in- 
dex of business education articles compiled from a selected list of periodicals, research studies, yearbooks, 
and other current literature during 1947. Both compilations are sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon and consti- 
tute the only complete index of business education articles published in 1947. 


LAW, EMILY D. 
The controlled vocabulary in shorthand teach- 
ing. UBEA Forum 2: 38-9 O 
LAWTON, FOREST 
Curriculum _ trends—distributive 
Balt Bul Ed 24: 115 Ap 
LEATHERS, L. MARGARUITE 
The modern business letter. Amer Bus Ed 
4: 133-39 D 
LEE, RUTH 
The G. I. and small business. 
3: 305 My 
LESLIE, LOUIS A 
The difficulty of shorthand dictation material. 


education. 


Amer Bus Ed 


World 28: 13-16 S; 85-7 O; 
162 

Shorthand prognosis. Bus Ed World 27: 
338-40 F; 406-09 Mr 


A suggested “pap test for shorthand. 
Amer Bus Ed 4: 91-94 D 

Transcription achievement standards for the 
high school. A Forum 2: 29-32, 44 O 

—— Devices, I-IV. Gregg NL 237- 

438 Ap; 504 My; 53 O; 135 N 

Unsolved Problems, I—Vocab- 
ulary. Gregg NL 234: 232 Ja 

Transcription’s Unsolved Problems, II—Spell- 
ing. Gregg NL 235: F 

Transcription’s Unsolved Problems, III—Syl- 
labication. Gregg NL 236: 374 Mr 

and Endurance. Gregg NL 


See Lloyd, Alan C, jt auth 


LESSENBERRY, D. D. 

When to use CWPM and _ when to use 
de in typewriting. Bal Sheet 29: 
5 


LESSENBERRY, D. D., and CRAWFORD, 
JAMES 


20th Typewriting, og Course, 
fiith_ed. South-Western 176 p $1. 
Typewriting, Compleie. Course, 
h_ed. South-Western 326 p $1.84 
h ed. South-Western 216 p $1. 


DAISY COBB 
Comparison of the vocabularies of the Gregg 
shorthand dictionary and Horn-Peterson’s 
basic vocabulary of business letters. R Bus 
Ed 19-23 
LEVINE, NATHAN 
Teaching the shorthand blends. 
World 27: 391-92 Mr 
LEWIS, ELIZABETH M. 
Development of personality. 


13-14 Ap 
LILES, PARKER 
Objectives of the general leas curriculum. 
UBEA Forum 1: 18-20 
LINDBERG, RUBY 
It’s ladder time—methods of motivating type- 
writing classes Aa establishing grades. Bal 
Sheet 29: 110-14 N 
Rebuttal—the ol teacher looks back at 
the administrator. Bus Ed World 28: 211 D 
LLEDO, MARINA 
i. typing exercises) UBEA Forum 1: 


LLOYD, ALAN C. 
The backspacer—the most useful gadget on the 
typewriter! Gregg W 50: 115-8 N; 177-80 


Classroom organization for teaching elemen- 

es business training. Bus Ed World 28: 
N 

Do they think that you are a poor teacher? 


T S Bus Educ 7-29 § 
Headings and headlines. Gregg W 49: 289- 
Bus Ed World 


F 
The a hand. 
Bus Ed World 


Bus Ed 


J Bus Ed 22: 


27: 330-3 

“New aren’t you?” 
28: 12. 8 

Personal typing. Gregg 96 p 


$1.20 
perish the J Bus Ed 22: 


21-2 
The 0. -SAGO pattern for teaching elementary 
training. Bus Ed World 28: 
Short of hand... long of paycheck. Ediphone 
Ed 13-14 My- 
that “think! Bus Ed World 27: 
(mang, ed) Business Education World 
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LLOYD, ALAN . LESLIE, LOUIS A., 
FREEMAN, M. HERBERT, and 
ROSENBERG, R. ROBERT 
ins the jury. Bus Ed World 27: 280-83 Ja 
LLOYD, ALAN C., LOUIS A., 
KIBBY, IRA W., BASH, WADE D., 
and BEAUMONT, JOHN A. 
pine the jury. Bus Ed World 27: 584-87 Je 
LOGAN, WILLIAM B. 
Courses of — in retailing. Amer Bus Ed 


3 
LOMAX, ‘PAUL Ss. 
Achieving gree A in school relationships. 
M Bus Ed 13: 6-1 


Planning in oh Tt education. Amer Bus 
Ed 3: 251-56, 279 My 
LONG, ROBERT CHARLES 
Teaching positions. J Bus Ed 22: 42 Ja 
LOSO, STE 
Implementing a work experience program. J 
Bus Ed 22: 13-14 Je 
New Jersey business education survey. Bus 
d Observer 9: 
Orientation for the office. Bal Sheet 28: 
344-45, 371 Ap 
Work experience on the job level. J Bus Ed 


22: 2 My 
LYNAM. RONALD HH, 

Salvaging business. 

No. 3 °46-’47 
MAGEE, ETHEL S. 
Typing atmosphere. 
MAPHET, PRINCIE 

A catalog study of business offerings in the 
colleges of the Presbyterian church, U. S. 
University of North Carolina (Greensboro), 

S. thesis 
MARKWICK, EVANGELINE, 
AGNES, and FREEMAN, M. HERBE 

Office manual for the medical secretary. Goan 

416 p $2.40 
MARTENS, MILDRED 

The high school distributive education pro- 

gram. News Letter NMHU 9: 11 D 
MARTIN, LOUISE I. 

Classifying junior-college business 

Jun Col J 17: 278-81 Mr 
MARTIN, THOMAS B. 

State certification of business instructors in 
the United States. University of Tennessee, 
M.S. thesis 

MAUREL, MARIE 

From school to office. 
9-11 Ja 

(ed) Business Education Observer 

MAYNARD, ELLEN J. 

Let’s put social-business subjects on the beam. 

Amer Bus Ed 3: 205-209 Mr 
MAYNE, F. BLAIR 

Bookkeeping in the small high school. 
Forum 2: -2 D 

assoc ed, The Changing Business Education 
Curriculum. Amer Bus Ed 

McCABE, MARY 

Organization of a course in clerical office prac- 

tice. Ohio B T 8: 9-12 O 
McCOLLEY, VIOLET 


Bus Ed Outl 7-8 


Bal Sheet 28: 


200-01 Ja 


students. 


Beacons on Bus Ed 


UBEA 


Use of charts to teach classification of ac- 


counts. Bal Sheet 28: 388 My 
McFARLAND, DALTON E. 
A study of certain community relationships of 
business teachers in the public secondary 
schools of Michigan. N Bus Ed Q 16: 


McGILL, C. 
Business mae a look at itself. J Bus Ed 23: 
14-6 N 
McKAY, M. VICTOR (MRS.) 


Commercial education versus business stand- 

ards. CEA XVI: 10-15 
McMUNN, O. J. 

NOMA’s business education program. 

Bus Educ 33-38 S 
McQUARRIE, FRANCES M. 

A study of the relationship between typewrit- 
ing achievement and scores obtained on the 
Downey group will-temperament test. R 
Bus Ed 24-5 

MEEHAN, HORACE M. 

Comments on training prob- 

lems.””, UBEA' Forum 2: 10;.42;3 N 


MEEHAN, JAMES R 

How to use the calculator and comptometer, 
second edition. Gregg 96 p 60 cents 

Office machine training—the time required 
an program. UBEA Forum 1: 
17-18 

The po of equipment for office genetics 
laboratories. Bal pe 28: 302-05 

The training of key punch machine coueiees. 

Forum 2: 9, D 
Trends in the teaching s typewriting. Bus 
World 27: 577- 

Ways and means of Sacledieng general business 

education in evening and part- -time adult 


schools, junior colleges, and universities. 
NABTTI My 

te Office and clerical practice service. 
UBEA Forum 


MEINERS, RAYMOND E, 

A study of elementary accounting in the col- 
leges and universities of Ohio with emphasis 
on textbook analysis. Ohio State Univer- 
sity, M.A. thesis ’46 

MERRICK, NELLIE L. 
See Dvorak, August. - auth 
MERRILL, FRANCES E 

Guidance, placement, and follow- -up in business 

rere” Issue Editor, N Bus Ed Q 
: 7-8 Mr 
F. W. 

Business curriculum construction—Responsi- 

ony of the businessman. Amer Bus Ed Y 
MILLARD, C. R. 

Employed adults need business and distributive 

education. Py Bus Ed 1-2: 10-14 My 
MILLER, A. 

The need —- “value of the study of commer- 

cial law. Bal Sheet 28: 292 Mr 
MILLER, F. 

Improving business schools through improved 

standards. Amer Bus Ed 3: 301-304 My 


MILLS, PAUL S. 
Teaching entries. 
-6 


UBEA Forum 


MITCHELL, WERA 
What aiis shorthand? 
MITTEN, FLORENCE 
See Garavaglia, Yolanda. jt auth 
MIZZI, DOMENICO 
A functional course of study in business arith- 
metic based on the actual needs of three 
business arithmetic classes in_the business 
course at the Classical and High School. 
Boston University, M.Ed. thesis 
MONES, LEON 
The junior high i curriculum. Amer Bus 
12 


Ed Y IV 
MOORE, WILLIAM L. 
See Goodman, Kennard E. jt auth 

MORAN, HELEN KELLER 
Learning by doing in general business. 
utl 6-7 II °46-’47 
MORGAN. RAYMOND W. 
You're elected! Bus Ma World 27: 266-68 Ja 
You're tired, are you? Who's to blame? Bus 
Ed World 27: 573-74 Je 
MORRIS, ROBERT E. 
transcription. 


MORROW, JOSEPH H. 
Should future commercial teachers study skill 
high school? Bus Ed World 


-MULLANE, 
Clerical and’ office practice requirements from 
the cuplpers standpoint. Beacons on Bus 
Ed 
MUMFORD, GEORGE E. 
The business curriculum in the he pad high 
school. Amer Bus Ed Y IV 
MUNS, ARTHUR C., and Y.NDERSON, 
WENDELL G. 


A small school trains for business. J Bus Ed 
22: 17-18 Ja 
J MUSE, PAUL F. 
Basic business education in the public school. 
hio B T 7: 31-35 Ap 
Principles of curriculum construction in_gen- 
eral business education. Amer Bus Ed Y 
IV: 49-60 
Social-business education 
4 Amer Ed. 3: 294- 96,. 300° My. 


G. 
H Points 29: 40-43 Mr 


Bus 


UBEA Forum 2: 
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A study of the business activities, interests, 
and understandings of secondary school 
pils and adults as a basis for determining 
subject matter content and grade placement 
of basic business education in the secondary 
school. Ohio State University, Ph.D. thesis 
46; N Bus Ed Q 15: 55-62 My 


MUSGRAVE, ALVIN wW. 

Commercial teacher training in ninety-two 
teachers colleges of the United States. 
NABTTI 40-49 D 

MUSSELMAN, VERNON A. 

v Business education in Oklahoma. 
World 27: 528, 556 My 

. Business education in “a large high schools 
of Oklahoma. R Bus Ed 1-2: 30-34 My 

i ed cash discount. Bal Sheet 28: 266, 


Bus Ed 


NANASSY, LOUIS C. 

Integrating the teaching of shorthand and 
transcription with realistic practice. UBEA 
Forum 2: 40-2 O 

See Freeman, M. Herbert. jt compiler 

NANKE, ROY A. 

Using the practice set. 

216-17 Mr 
NASH, MARGARET 

Responsibilities of the geivane business school. 
T Bus Ed 22: 15-16 F; Ediphone Ed 12-13 
My-Je 

NEECE, MARGARET ROBERTSON 

A study of the attainments of first-year type- 
writing students in the state of Oklahoma 
at five-week intervals during the year_1940- 
41. Research Studies in Business Educa- 
tion 3: 19-21 F 

NEHER, MARTHA E. 

The market demands. skill. 

27: 524 My 


NEILL, JACK R. 


Amer Bus Ed v: 


Bus Ed World 


Business = to the future! Ohio 
ret brothers-in-law! Bus Ed World 
28: D 


You operative training. Bus 
Ed World 27: 333 F 
NELSON, CAROL 
Jhat? no equipment? Bus Ed World 28: 
218 D 
NEWCOMB, MARY 
Suggestions for os retailing fundamen- 
tals. Bus Ed 22: 30 Je 
NICHOLS, FREDERI ck G. 
Criticism, comment and challenge. 
bers Bus Ed 
NILES, SHIRLEY 
Teaching typewriting to veterans. 
Beacons on Bus Ed 21-23 My 
IDA J. 


See num- 


NOLTE. 
study of classroom activities in the basic 
business subjects in certain secondary 
schools in Illinois. University of Chicago, 
-B.A. thesis 
NUNES, BELMIRA 
ed, Commercial Education Association of New 
York atk and Vicinity Yearbook, Vol. 
XVI, 1946 1945-1946 
NYSTROMER, Cc. BER 
Forty centuries of work. J Bus Ed 


23: 21-3 D 
O’DELL, ELIZABETH 
Improvement oc instruction in shorthand. M 
Bus Ed 18: Ja 
ODELL, MARGARET K., and STRONG, 
EARL P 


Records Management and Filing Operations. 

McGraw-Hill 342 p $4.00 
O’FARRELL, NORA K. 

An outline for a course in stenographic train- 
ing for high school seniors. Ohio State 
M.A. thesis 

OGLE, NELLIE A. 
An oes dictates in the classroom. Ohio 


OLSON, MILTON c. 
Bookkeeping and income taxes. UBEA Forum 
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Validity of the 


Syllable Count 


by Paul L. Turse 


Peekskill High School, 
Peekskill, New York 


F ROM. previous reported research 
on the subject, it is evident that 
there are various discrete factors, 
which more or less affect the difficulty 
of recording as well as transcribing 
shorthand dictation matter. 

The conflicting research evidence 
and the claims and counterclaims as 
to the validity of the syllable count 
and other measures warrant contin- 
ued research and critical evaluation 
of all literature on the subject. War- 
ranting particular scrutiny are the 
experimental procedures and_ tech- 
niques employed. 

It is quite important to know if 
any real difference in difficulty exists 
among syllable count, shorthand 
stroke count or any other proposed 
measure. For purposes of grading 
difficulty, however, it is much more 
important that we know to what ex- 
tent there is a progressive relation- 
ship between each of the measures 
mentioned and transcription difficul- 
ty. For this reason, correlation tech- 
nique would seem to be the best sta- 
tistical approach. 


Data from Testing Employed 
Stenographers 

Since little, if any, experimental 
evidence by the correlation method 
seems to be available, a limited study 
was undertaken involving three mea- 
surable factors: word length, sylla- 
ble count and shorthand stroke count. 
In this study, word length was de- 
termined by a simple count of the 
letters in the word; syllable count by 
the number of syllables according to 
dictionary authority; shorthand 
stroke count by the number of Gregg 
shorthand characters in the word plus 
one stroke for each required penlift 
within the word. 

The experimental group on which 
the data were secured were 144 ap- 
plicants (Gregg writers) for steno- 
graphic positions in an industrial or- 
ganization in the New York metro- 
politan area. The employed experi- 
ence of these applicants ranged from 
zero to ten years. Screening: tests 
composed of three letters of 150 
words each, were dictated at rates 
of 60, 80, and 100 words a minute 
respectively. The context was spe- 
cially prepared to include approxi- 
mately 30 per cent common recur- 
ring words, a random sampling of 
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shorthand principles and an_ occa- 
sional interspersion of words in con- 
textual situations known to have 
high error frequency. The split-half 
reliability coefficient for this test was 
+.98. The validity coefficient was 
+.78. 

Since the 100-word dictation 
proved to be much beyond the re- 
cording ability of 90 per cent of the 
group, the data presented are con- 
cerned only with the 60 and 80 word 
dictation rates. Spelling, paragraph- 
ing and punctuation were not count- 
ed in the error analysis. Only words 
untranscribed or mistranscribed were 
counted as errors. In the 60 word 
letter, there were 49 different er- 
rors; in the 80 word letter, 52 dif- 
ferent errors. 

The error frequency was com- 
puted for each word missed by the 
total 144  stenographer-applicants. 
This error frequency was considered 


the criterion of difficulty. A letter, 


count, shorthand stroke count and 
syllable count were made for each 
word missed and each of these vari- 
ables correlated with its error fre- 
quency by the product-moment meth- 
od. The correlation coefficients ob- 
tained are shown in Table I. 


TABLE | 


Variables Correlation 
60 WPM Dictation 

Letter count vs. difficulty 

Syllable count vs. difficulty 

Shorthand stroke vs. difficulty 
80 WPM Dictation 

Letter count vs. difficulty 

Syllable count vs. difficulty 

Shorthand stroke vs. difficulty 


The extremely low correlation co-: 


efficients indicate first of all that 


none of the variables could be con- 
sidered valid measures of difficulty’ 
of the dictation in question, At both: 
the 60 and 80 word rates, the letter 


count was the poorest of the mea- 
sures; the correlation coefficients of 


—.140 and +.051 indicating con-° 


flicting relationships. These latter 
correlations bear out the fact that as 
word length increases there is a dis- 
proportionate decrease in the short- 
hand characters and therefore little 
probability of any substantial rela- 
tionship to difficulty. In fact, the 
negative correlation of —.140 in the 
60 word letter indicated a‘ slight ten- 


dency for the testees to make fewer 
errors on the longer words. Although 
not particularly more valid, the short- 
hand stroke count showed a more 
consistent relationship to difficulty 
than the other measures. Until corre- 
lation coefficients with true criterion 
measures consistently approach and 
exceed +.70, claims of high validity 
can hardly be made for any measure 
of shorthand difficulty. 


The Criterion of Difficulty 


As indicated earlier, errors in 
spelling, punctuation and paragraph- 
ing were not considered in determin- 
ing the difficulty criterion. Neither 
was any attempt made to weight er- 
rors. The data were based only on the 
101 words untranscribed or mistran- : 
scribed by the testees. 

It is obvious that if the above types 
of errors had also been included, the 
error criterion would have changed 
and different relative correlation co- 
efficients might have resulted. How- 
ever, it is also obvious that if spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammatical 
errors are to play a large part in the 
scoring scheme, investigators may 
find themselves attempting to pre- 
dict language difficulties by means 
of syllable or stroke counts or other 
extraneous measures having little or 
no relationship to language skills. 
This suggests that the criterion of 
difficulty must be rather carefully 
defined and that, if it is to include 
multiple factors (different types of 
errors), attention must be paid to 
assigning proper weights to these 
factors. 


Analysis of Transcription Errors 


Shown in Table II is a random 
selection of the words these 144 
stenographers failed to transcribe 
correctly, together with the percent 
of the group missing each word and 
its contextual setting in the test dic- 
tation. 

TABLE II 


Per Cent 
Testees 
Making 
Error Error Contextual Setting of Error 


60 WAM Dictation 
many of our dealers 
problem the problem is to improve 
articles please send me articles 
me please send me articles 
susceptible susceptible to political use 
sealing methods of sealing packages 
as you are a dealer 
defects have been found 
80 WAM Dictation 
series N a series of eight 
result result of research 
articles articles will prove stimulating 
series this unique series 
results results of scientific progress 
progress results of scientific progress 
practices industrial practices 


dealers 


as 
defects 


An analysis of these individual er- 
rors offers some interesting clues as 
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to certain difficulty factors which 
escaped measurement by the methods 
employed. It will be noted that some 
words of low shorthand stroke or 
syllable count had comparatively high 
error frequency. The word series at 
one point in the 80-word letter was 
missed by only 5 per cent of the tes- 
tees and missed later in the same 
dictation by 55 per cent of the tes- 
tees! Obviously, the number of syl- 
lables or shorthand strokes or use 
frequency of this word does not ac- 
count for the paradox. However, the 
contextual setting for the word dif- 
fered in each case and this fact may 
explain why it was more difficult to 
record or transcribe in one case than 
in the other. 

In medical diagnosis, there is the 
common condition known as “‘refer- 
red” pain; that is, one part of the 
body reflects pain when the disorder 
actually exists in another part. A 
similar condition seems to occur in 
errors made in transcription. It is 
probable that where the relatively un- 
common word unique preceded series 
the former word may have caused 
some hesitation or break in thought 
or recording processes requiring ex- 
tra mental or physical effort or con- 
centration. This in turn may have 
caused some of the testees to get too 
far behind the dictator and resulted 
in the following word series being 
too hurriedly written or omitted. 
Therefore, any difficulty inherent in 
the word unique was referred or 
transferred to the word series and 
the latter was credited with a high 
error frequency. In the case where 
the same word, series, was missed by 
only 5 per cent of the testees, no such 
hazard was present in the contex- 
tual setting. 

Certainly, its number of short- 
hand strokes or syllables or its use 
frequency does not account for 64 
per cent of the testees missing the 
word as. Practically all who missed 
this item substituted the word if 
which made the context grammatic- 
ally correct but which changed the 
dictated meaning. The similarity of 
shorthand characters and the lack 
of contextual aid were undoubtedly 
responsible for the high error fre- 
quency of this word. For the same 
reason, the word any was _ substi- 
tuted for me by 44 per cent of the 
group and the word difficulties for 
defects by 90 per cent of the group. 


Uncontrolled Factors Affecting Difficulty 


It is evident, then, that the diffi- 
culty of a given word in shorthand 
dictation may vary, depending upon 
the chance contextual position or 
structure in which it appears. It is 
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also evident from transcription er- 
ror analyses, that the shorthand out- 
lines for some words have a greater 
ambiguity potential than others and, 
consequently, present greater trans- 
scription hazards, These factors defy 
measurement by any of the short- 
hand scaling or grading methods pro- 
posed at the present time. 

As previously stated, a deliberate 
attempt was made in this experiment 
to prepare the context with passages 
and word sequences which would 
present certain recording or tran- 
scribing hazards to the testee. This 
was done to retest the known error 
potency of these sequences and, 
thereby, to eliminate large numbers 
of poorly qualified applicants for 
stenographic positions. This proce- 
dure tended to make the dictation 
matter somewhat stilted arti- 
ficial so that it may be questioned as 
valid criterion material for purposes 
of identifying difficulty factors. The 
fact remains, however, that these fac- 
tors do operate by chance in all kinds 
of “ordinary” dictation material. 


Data from Testing High School Students 


The operation of the factors men- 
tioned above were revealed in an- 
other experiment in which no at- 
tempt whatever was made to influ- 
ence the difficulty of the dictation 
matter. In this study, further evi- 
dence was secured showing the lack 
of relationship between the actual 
transcription difficulty and syllable 
count. 

The subjects for this study were 
26 second-year shorthand students 
who transcribed 38 letters chosen at 
random from a widely used dicta- 
tion book. 

According to the author of this 
textbook, all the letters averaged 1.4 
syllables per word and with few ex- 
ceptions included only words among 
the 5,000 most commonly used words 
in the English language. All the let- 
ters were dictated at 75 words per 
minute. Only words untranscribed 
and mistranscribed were counted as 
errors. The following distribution 
shows the total number of errors 
made by the students on the 38 let- 
ters. 


Number of 


Number of 
Transcription Errors Letters 


5-9 
10-19 
20-29 
30-39 
40-49 
50-59 
60-69 
70-79 
80-89 
90-99 


The distribution shows that one 
letter was so easy that all 26 students 
made a total of only 5 errors, or less 
than one-fourth error a_ student, 
while one letter was so difficult ‘hat 
a total of 99 errors were made, 0” an 
average of nearly 4 errors a student, 
In other words, based on the nun:ber 
of transcription errors, one letter was 
almost twenty times more difficult 
than the other even though the let- 
ters were supposedly equated in dif- 
ficulty by the syllable count method. 
Even if these extreme cases are 
ignored as purely accidental and 
comparisons confined to the middle 
of the distribution, we still find that 
approximately 60 per cent of these 
letters fall within the limits of a dif- 
ficulty ratio of nearly three to one. 


“Average Count" Controls Inadequate 


There are two factors which may 
account for the failure of “average” 
count controls; that is, where aver- 
age syllable or stroke counts of pieces 
of dictated matter are related to 
“average” number of errors made in 
the same matter. In the first place, 
as a measure of central tendency, the 
average is too greatly affected by 
extremes. In the second place, prac- 
tically 80 to 90 per cent of ordinary 
dictation matter is non-discrimina- 
tory in difficulty no matter what mea- 
sures are employed. That is to say, 
the poorest student in a_ selected 
given group misses only a small per 
cent of the total dictated matter yet 
the “average” count calculation in- 
cludes the 80 or 90 per cent of the 
matter which nobody misses! It 
would seem, therefore, that our ex- 
perimental approach should be con- 
cerned only with an analysis of the 
small portion of the total dictation in 
which errors do occur; that is, to 
determine whether stroke count, use 
frequency, syllable count, contextual 
sequence, etc., are sufficiently and 
progressively related to specific er- 
rors to be considered valid measures 
of the difficulty concerned. It is for 
this reason that correlation technique 
may be the best experimental ap- 
proach and that error frequency may 
be the best criterion of difficulty. 

As in the previous experiment de- 
scribed, an error analysis was made 
of the 280 transcription errors oc- 
curring in these 38 letters. The analy- 
sis revealed that over 52 per cent of 
these errors were substitutions of 
words having shorthand outlines or 
contextual usage similar to the words 
dictated and that the substitutions oc- 
curred substantially in contextual 
situations offering little or no tran- 
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OF THE NEW D-15 


® 300 and more copies from each original. 
@® Up to 140 copies per minute. 

©) Copies up to 4 colors in a single operation. 
@ Requires no stencils or mats. 


© Copies on paper varying in weight from tissue to card 
stock. 


© Delivers copies face up. 
@) Copies forms any size from 3” x 5" to 9Y2" x 14”. 


Originals may be filed and re-used until entire ink supply 
is exhausted. 


® Requires only one turn of the handle. 
(0) Copies direct from original writing, typing or drawing. 
@ Equipped with convenient 3-digit reset counter. 


(©) Simple, speedy liquid and pressure control assures uni- 
formly bright copies. 


® Reversible feeding mechanism handles long and short 
copies. 


Receiving tray serves as self-cover when machine is idle. 
© Simple, positive master attachment. 


© Durable hammered grey finish; non-corrosive, stainless- 
steel parts. 
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DIRECT PROCESS LIQUID DUPLICATOR BY 


TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT. OFF, 


The new D-15 by Ditto is truly teacher’s pet. And small 
wonder. Without use of stencils or mats, you can copy 
anything written, printed, typed or drawn in one to four 
colors. Maps, lesson forms, illustrated outlines and 
scores of other jobs .. . can be copied quickly on this 
streamlined Direct Process Liquid Duplicator (with a 
single turn of the handle). Master can be filed and re- 
used. Teachers and schools everywhere have welcomed 
the new D-15 with open arms. You'll understand why 
after a demonstration. Arrange for one now. Simply fill 
out and mail the coupon. 
DITTO, INC., 636 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

10 NEW WORKBOOKS FOR USE ON LIQUID TYPE MACHINES 


To further simplify your teaching 
job, Ditto offers 10 new class- 
room workbooks for use on all 
liquid type machines. Edited and 
compiled by leaders in the field 
of educatio1., these new Ditto 
workbooks will help streamline 
your classroom procedure. Send 
for them today. 


DITTO, Inc., 636 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: 
(_) Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 
( ) Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type 
Duplicators 
(Note these will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 
( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
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A CARNIVAL 


COMES TO OUR CAMPUS 


(Continued from page 106) 


At a certain specified time hun- 
dreds of balloons, which have been 
attached to the top of the canopy, 
are released to float out over the 
crowd. Later on, the serpentine and 
sacked confetti are thrown from the 
balcony. The couples, happily attired 
in their “extras” of paper hats and 
lei, and burdened with balloons, ser- 
pentine, confetti, and prizes dance 
merrily on to the tunes provided by 
the campus orchestra. 

Of course, the aftermath of such 
a gala occasion usually finds the 


clean-up committee and a few “‘faith- 
fuls” who come the following morn- 
ing to help. We carefully preserve all 
the decorations so that they may be 
used another year (thus reducing 
yearly expense). After everything is 
cleaned up and put away, after we all 
agree that it is the best Carnival ever, 
and almost before we draw a breath 
of relief that it is all over, the part- 
ing remarks of the students reach 
our ears—‘We’re going to have a 
bigger and better Carnival next year, 
aren’t we?” 


VALIDITY OF THE SYLLABLE COUNT 


although; etc. Again there seems to 
be no relationship between thes: er- 
rors and syllable count or siroke 
count. Incidentally, to teachers of 
shorthand, such error analyses indi- 
cate the extreme importance of tech- 
nically correct and carefully exccut- 
ed shorthand outlines. 


As is sometimes pointed out, the 
shorthand expert may recognize the 
transcription hurdles or hazards 
which have been described and may 
be able, by inspection, to “predict” 
the comparative difficulty of given 
pieces of dictation matter. This pro- 
cedure, of course, is subjective and 
can result only in very coarse or 
approximate scaling or grading. 

For most practical purposes there 
may be no need for “predicting” 
the relative difficulty of dictation 
matter. For the usual purposes of 
arranging matter in dictation books 
or standardizing tests, the safest 
method at present would be to sub- 
ject the matter to a preliminary try- 


(Continued from page 30) out. Then, on the basis of actual de- 


termined difficulty, rearrange the 
scribing aid. A surprisingly large your for this; new for your; are go- matter in the desired progressive or- 
number of these words were com- ing for will go; model for motor; der. This is the method employed by 
mon recurring words and brief service for surface; at for which; technicians in scaling and equating 
forms; e.g., the transcribed for this; last for recent; this for can; also for all types of psychological measures. 


Correct Theory is not Enough 


The bookkeeping and accounting theory your students learn must be sound. But it 
must be applied to the requirements of modern business Consider these important 
facts demonstrating that Pathfinder practice sets will satisfy these requirements. 


3. The Pathfinder practice sets listed here can be used 
with any bookkeeping or accounting text. This 
unique feature enables every school to give students 
the necessary experience of actually using account- 
ing records and business forms. 


1. Genuine standard accounting and office forms are 
utilized throughout. They are not imitations, they 
are real. 


2. The narratives of transactions are broad in scope. 
They are literally lifted out of actual business 
operations. Your students will learn how things 4. Your graduates will be prepared to be of immediate 
are really done. value to their employers. 


ACCOUNTING FOR RETAIL MERCHANTS (Henry Harper) 
ACCOUNTING FOR INSTALLMENT SALES (Westfall Appliance Company) 
COMPARATIVE-SPREAD ACCOUNTING METHODS (Monroe Stations, Inc.) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—BUSINESS (Armour and Hardy) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—DENTISTS (Dr. C. J. Harris) 
SIMPLIFIED RECORD KEEPING—PHYSICIANS (D. F. Allen, M.D.) 
CLERICAL PRACTICE (Aiken’s, Inc.) 

PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING (Precision Air Parts Company) 


COMPLETE INFORMATION WILL BE FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


Textbook Division » Charles R.Hadley Company » pathfinders 


LOS ANGELES 12 - 330 N. Los Angeles St. 


NEW YORK 17 - 342 Madison Ave. 
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ANSWERS TO CONSUMER 
ECONOMICS LITERACY TEST 


(See pages 19 and 20 for test) 


ise 

Il—False (Place and Time Utilities are part of 
production, Marketing supplies both of these 
utilities) 

|2—True 

13—True 

14—True (Through Agency of Federal Trade 
Commission) 


22—True 
23—False (Should read ''When on 
of production increasing... 
24—False 
25—True 
26-30—Word is entered for convenience. Only letter 
was _ required. 
profit b(enterprise) 
utility e(production) 
price index d(real wages) 
savings a(capital) 
inflation c(devaluation) 


4 finds the cost 


3)-35 
marketing function a(assembling) 
destruction c(consumption) 
salesman b(future goods) 
form utility d(aging) — ripening, maturing 
puts beer, bananas, etc. in form needed | 
diminishing utility e(highest satisfaction in- 
itially); hence utility is less 
36-40 
3% b(Normal cost of advertising) 
10% a(Planned increase of advertising) 
25%, e(Income in profits) 
75% c(Margin, New York Stock Exchange) 
Over 50% d(Amount of credit in economy) 
value in content b(standard money) 
prestige c(debenture bond)—not based on 
specific capital but on general assets when 
prestige of company is sufficient 
institution e(bank drafts) based upon the 
institution 
individual d(commercial draft) are drawn 
upon an individual 
participates a(common_ stock) generally 
participates in operation of corporation 


MV equals PT b(Quantity) Formula for 
Quantity Theory of Money 
Deflationary d(Curtail government expen- 
ditures) 
Inflationary c(Relaxed credit controls) 
Business maladjustment a(irregular flow of 
money) 
Taxes e(Exchange for service) 

51—Place utility 

52—land, or natural resources or equivalent 

53—measures value 

54—credit 

55—business cycles 

56é—price 

ey stock (or common stock is also accept- 

able 


46-50 


58—frozen or equivalent 
59—dividends 
60—sterilizing 

6l—time 

62—price index 

63—time 

64—action 

65—hedging 

66—65 


67—-principal wage earner (father acceptable) 
68—Federal Trade Commission 

69—Consumers' Research 

70—proteins 

7|—captilization 

72—low or equivalent 

73—2500 to 3500 

74—profit 
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New Gregg Texts In 
®@ Typing @ Consumer Education 

© Retailing © Business Mathematics 

TYPING FOR BUSINESS 

By Blanchard and Smith 


Develops basic and production skill at the same time. 
Uses for the first time in a typing text (1) a 5-assignment skill- 
building cycle, and (2) business material for content. 


GREGG TYPING FOR COLLEGES 
By Reynolds and Smith 


Especially designed for use in business schools, colleges, 
and universities. Equally adaptable to class or individual study. 


RETAILING, Principles and Practices, Second Edition 
By Richert 


Just off the press—enlarged, up-to-date, modern in every 
respect! Presents principles and practices successfully used in 
handling every major phase of retail store operation. 


THE CONSUMER'S ECONOMIC LIFE 
By Graham and Jones 


A simply written, vividly illustrated presentation of prac- 
tical common-sense principles for consumer guidance. Includes 
consumer mathematics problems. 


BUSINESS MATHEMATICS, Complete, Third Edition 
By Rosenberg 


A skill-building text in the arithmetic of business. Works 
first for mastery of fundamental processes; then drills on 
applications commonly used in business. 


Investigate these new texts for use in your classes. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 16 CHICAGO3 SAN FRANCISCO 2 BOSTON 16 
DALLAS 1 TORONTOS LONDON W.C. 1 


{—True | 
2—Fa!se 
3—False 
4—Faise 
5—Faise 
6—True 
7—False 
g—False (Max. $5,000) 
9—False 
1§—True 
16—True 
17—False 
18—False 
19—True 
20—False 
2i—True 
| 
| 
77—a 89—a 
78—b 90—c 
79—b 9I—b 
80—c 92—a 
8i—a 93—b | 
82—c 94—b 
83—b 95—d | 
84—c 96—c 
85—a 97—a | 
86—a 98—d 
87—a 9—a | = 
88-—b 100—a 
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FILING 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY CLASS USES IDENTIC SETS 


learn with IDENTIC 


Another major educational institution — the University of Indiana 
—selects Remington Rand Identic practice sets to instruct filing 
students because of these major advantages: 


Teachers 
Endorse I. Identic sets provide thorough practice in all filing systems, and 
a practice materials and problems are identical to those of real 
Identic business; hence they give realistic preparation for any filing 
requirement. 


2. Identic sets give you economy; they last for decades — often cut- 


Mrs. Edith O. Wright, of the Atlanta 
ting equipment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 


(Ga.) Opportunity Schools, says: 
“Ten Identic sets were placed in our 3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids that save your time and help 
schools in 1927. These sets, to which you in testing, grading and visual instruction. 


many were added, have given splen- 
did service to hundreds and hundreds Why not follow the good example of hundreds of schools? Let Identic 


of = — “et it — ve cut your equipment costs, save your time, and instruct your students 
certainly withstood hard wear: 
of : thoroughly. The coupon below brings you full details without obliga- 


tion, so send it today. 


INSTITUTE Re y Kand 315 FOURTH AVE 
OF FILING NEW YORK 10, NY 


Miss N. Mae Sawyer: Send me free literature on Remington Rand’s Identic 
practice filing sets and teaching methods: [_] Vertical Filing [] Visible Filing 


Clip 

coupon 
Name School and mail today 
Street City State 
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FILM 
FOR 
TEACHERS 


SECRETARIAL ETIQUETTE 


35mm Silent Filmstrip, 40 Frames 
Sale only: $3.50; Not for Rent 


Produced and distributed by: BEVA, 104 West 61 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


Secretarial Etiquette is a reproduction 
in filmstrip form of the two phenomenally 
successful cartoon pamphlets, Memo _ to 
Miss Jones and For Bosses Only. 

Alumni of the Albany Business College 
made a survey on the pet peeves of bosses 
and secretaries. Five hundred business 
men stated frankly their thoughts about 
the “company manners” of their secre- 
taries and these ideas were translated 
into a booklet of cartoons, titled Memo 
to Miss Jones. Direct captions accom- 
pany each cartoon, e.g., “Don’t come to 
the office dressed for a date. Business 
men prefer simple attire, refined in de- 
sign.” “Don’t entertain your friends at 
the office on your employer’s time. Ar- 
range your socials for lunch and after 
closing.” 

The peeves which are illustrated are: 
Personal Phone Calls, Too Many Frills, 
Impoliteness to Callers, Frequent or Pro- 
longed Trips to the Ladies Room, Pro- 
fanity, Friends Calling At Office, Apply- 
ing Makeup in Office, Gossiping at Water 
Cooler, Rolled Stockings, Flirting With 
Male Help, Lack of Initiative, Weeping or 
Hot Headedness, Loud, Shrill or Squeaky 
Voice, Clock Watching, Poor Personality. 

In the interest of fair play secretaries 
were surveyed to see what they thought 
of their bosses and the results were ex- 
pressed in cartoon form in For Bosses 
Only. Their pet peeves are: Last Min- 
ute Brainstorm, The Mumbler, Smokey 
Joe, Shopping Shirker, The Wolf, Fath- 
erly Type, Gloomy Gus, Fancy Pants, 
Simon Legree, Hangover Harry, Hopeless 
Hector, Heartless Herman, Big Shot, Big 
Kidder, and the Ideal Boss. 

_ This filmstrip is the outcome of a care- 
fully conducted survey and therefore has 


authenticity. The high quality of the 
drawings in the cartoon illustrations and 
the manner of depicting various secre- 
taries catch and hold the eye. The mood 
of the cartoons permits and softens the 
frank directions for behavior given in 
the captions which cover points difficult 
to discuss in personal interviews. 

This filmstrip should be of value for 
guidance in public high schools, private 
business schools and colleges and courses 
in business administration. The first part 
of the filmstrip will tell business students 
some of the things which are not approved 
in offices. These include items which 
they may be expected to have learned by 
osmosis but which many students do not 
know. The second part of the filmstrip 
should help prepare young innocents for 
the worst they are ever likely to encounter 
in actual business situations. 

Secretarial Etiquette may also be useful 
to training directors of large organiza- 
tions for use in the film forum discussion 
type of meeting. (Pamphlets of Memo to 
Miss Jones and For Bosses Only for dis- 
tribution at such meetings may be ordered 
in quantity from the Albany Business 
College. Albany 6, N. Y.) One outcome 
of such a screening before groups of 
secretaries, stenographers and dictators 
should be higher morale due to airing of 
gripes. Greater office efficiency should also 
result because self-identification or group 
identification of members of the office staff 
with the various types depicted should lead 
to self-criticism and _ self-improvement. 
Finally, the amusing presentation of the 
other fellow’s point of view should make 
for greater mutual consideration and un- 
derstanding between secretary and_ boss. 


MR. STUART ANSWERS THE QUESTION 


lo6mm Sound Motion Picture, 34 Minutes 
Sale: $41.83 


Castle Films, Radio City, New York, N. Y. 


Helping people buy—the art of retail 
selling—is particularly important to small 
businessmen. ‘This is the message of the 
film presented by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Office of Small Business— 
a film entitled Mr. Stuart Answers the 
Question. 

Fred Stuart is a small businessman, the 
owner of a small retail store, the Fred J. 
Stuart Co. The film opens with Mr. 
Stuart vaguely disturbed by the opening 
of a competitive store down the street, 
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by a newspaper story cautioning retailers 
to modernize their methods, and by the 
feeling that his own store needs improve- 
ment. In this mood, Fred Stuart becomes 
excessively irked with faults of his two 
younger employees, Betty and Dick. His 
other employee, John, who has been with 
him for 20 years, suggests that perhaps 
the fault lies with Stuart and himself for 
not having trained Betty and Dick better. 
Accordingly, Fred Stuart invites his three 
employees to his home one evening and 


after dinner, talks with them about the 
problems of retail selling. Betty and Dick 
get new insights from Mr. Stuart and he 
in turn sees how he can do a better job 
with them. He gives them more oppor- 
tunities to learn, points out techniques 
he has learned from experience, and welds 
them into a unit whose purpose is helping 
people buy. Morale improves, sales in- 
crease, and the store prospers. 


This is the story of Mr. Stuart Answers 
the Question . .. a simple story but one 
which is crucial to the thousands of Amer- 
ican retailers, most of whom are small 
businessmen. J/r. Stuart Answers the 
Question is recommended to the owners, 
managers, and personnel of small retail 
stores; to schools with courses in retail 
selling and management; and to retail as- 
sociations, chambers of commerce, and 
other civic organizations in small com- 
munities. 


TWO NEW CORONET FILMS 


Coronet Instructional Films recently an- 

nounced two new films of interest to busi- 
ness teachers. Each of these two 16mm 
sound-motion films is one reel in length 
and is available in color, or in black and 
white. These twg films, which are avail- 
able through led@ing rental outlets or 
from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois, are: 
Punctuation—Mark Your Meaning. The 
collaborator is Dr. Viola Theman, As- 
sistant Professor of Education, Northwest- 
ern University. It is an absorbing film 
story which, in a matter of minutes, em- 
phasizes the importance of proper punc- 
tuation and its basic rules as no amount of 
weary classroom repetition could ever do. 
Tom and Beth, showing scenes of their 
captivating puppet show, find that without 
punctuation, meanings become altered and 
that their puppet story cannot be under- 
stood. They impress indelibly upon stu- 
dents at the intermediate and junior high 
school levels the simple rules of punctua- 
tion and the fact that it is a vital element 
of language, essential to its meaning. 
Ie Discover Fractions. The collaborator 
is Dr. Harold P. Fawcett, Professor of 
Mathematics, College of Education, Ohio 
State University. This film helps  stu- 
dents at the intermediate and junior high 
school levels to relate the arithmetic sym- 
bols of fractions to their own experience. 
A piece of pie, half an apple, a board 
sawed in fourths for shelves, and a cup 
and a half of milk for a layer cake pre- 
sent fractions in familiar terms that sim- 
plify the definition of such words as 
“numerator” and “denominator” so that 
students can readily grasp the uses of 
fractions. 


FILM ON WORLD TRADE 


America’s stake in world trade is the 
stbject of Round Trip, a 20-minute, 
16mm sound film, which is based on a 
study by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
The film is suitable, says the Fund, for 
high school and college classes as_ well 
as adult audiences. A packet containing 
a film discussion guide and two pamphlets, 
Foreign Trade Means You and America’s 
Stake in World Trade, may be ordered 
from the Fund at 25 cents a packet. 

For information, write to the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, 330 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Repeated Tests of the New 


TYPING CLASS WORK 


70% of Students 


Upgraded by This 


New Type Desk 


Research studies have 
long disclosed that 70% 
of students, using nor- 
mal classroom desks, 
are handicapped by the fact that their typewriters 
are too high or too low. Repeated tests show con- 
vincingly that the new Hartnett desk now solves the 
need for a desk that can be quickly adjusted to the 
correct height for each student. 


The Hartnett adjustable typing desk is designed for all students: the 
30% who do not need adjustment, as well as for the 70% who do. 
In the case of the latter, surveys show that improvement in typing 
efficiency and speed is immediate. Research studies show that, for 
typists on the whole, general efficiency is increased 10% by the cor- 
rect adjustment of typewriter height. This new type desk is a rugged 
piece of school furniture. Made of oak, it has a shelf for books, is 
30” high, 20” wide, and 36” long. A simple patented device, located 
below the well as shown in the illustration, enables the student easily 
to adjust the typewriter to any height from 26 to 30 inches from the 
floor. Send following coupon for bulletin showing other advanced 
features of the Hartnett adjustable typing desk. 


Hammond Desk Co. 


5248 HOHMAN AVE., HAMMOND, IND. 


“Your Cortat 
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Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 
Complete information about model shown. 
Descriptive circular about other models. 


HAMMOND DESK COMPANY 


HARTNETT ADJUSTABLE DESK Show 


REMARKABLE IMPROVEMENT IN 


SOLVES PROBLEM OF 
(Correct 
TYPEWRITER HEIGHT 


Typewriter is too low; brisk 
stroke is impossible; fingers snag 
keys; poor posture, more fatigue. 


Typewriter is too high: strained 

position; errors on lower row of 

keys; numerals require raising 
whole hand. 


Typewriter is correct height: fore- 
arm on 30° angle; less fatigue, 
fewer errors; student progresses 
faster. 
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| LOOKING 


T DISTRIIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Conducted by Donald K. Beckley 
Director, Prince School of Retailing 
Simmons College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


WHAT SHOULD WE TEACH ABOUT UNIONIZATION? 


One of the questions on subject matter 
in retail training which has_ inevitably 
arisen during the last few years concerns 
whether or not the topic of retail unioniza- 
tion should be discussed in retailing classes, 
and, if so, what should be said about it. 
To learn what is being done on this rather 
delicate subject, several retail educators 
have been asked for their opinions on 
this question, and are quoted here. 


Holding Discussions on Unionization 

Representing the highly unionized met- 
ropolitan New York area, Dr. Murray 
Banks, Professor of Retailing and Direc- 
tor of Cooperative Training at Long 
Island University in Brooklyn, makes these 
remarks: 

“I personally feel that unionization 
should be discussed, since it exists and 
students must face it on the job. In the 
past, I have brought this subject up in 
class, presenting various issues in con- 
nection with it with more or less provoca- 
tive questions, then throwing the discussion 
open to the student body. It is then 
that I proceed to act as a strong chairman 
or mediator, for the statements both pro 
and con are hot with emotion. 

“One year, I invited several leaders 
of the Shoe Salesman’s Union to speak 
to our class and to answer several ques- 
tions that arose previously as to the rela- 
tive merits of this union. We had a 
very interesting reaction to this. One 
student whose father owned a shoe store 
raised several issues with the members 
of the union when they appeared in class. 

“I feel that unionization should be pre- 
sented, bringing out the merits and de- 
merits, the issues, trends, and other im- 
portant aspects of unionization. A strong 
conference leader is certainly an essentiai 
in such a discussion.” 


Discussing Unionization from the 
Viewpoint of the Local Scene 
From the West Coast, Mr. John N. 
Given, Supervisor of Business Education 
in the Los Angeles Public Schools, has 
this to say: 
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“Although there are many educators 
who will disagree with me, I believe that 
we should face the question of unioniza- 
tion squarely, honestly, and courageously. 

“To be specific, it is my opinion that 
the whole question of unionization should 
be discussed primarily from the point of 
view of the local scene. In the Los An- 
geles area where retail unionization is not 
yet a major issue, we plan to discuss it 
as a present trend only. We will not as 
yet go into the pros and cons of unioniza- 
tion because the unionization of store em- 
ployees is still in its infancy here. 

“You might be interested to know that 
we are developing a twelfth grade course 
called ‘Human Relationships in Business’ 
which is being designed to give high school 
students a fair and impartial view of the 
problems of labor and management. 
Naturally, we are working closely with 
C.I.O.—A.F. of L. leaders and with busi- 
ness and industrial top management 
groups. It is obvious that the teachers 
who teach this subject must be selected 
with extreme care; we must not be ac- 
cused of bias by one side or the other. 
It does seem to me, however, that there 
is a middle ground which will give the 
student an honest picture of the situation. 

“Finally, I do not think the question 
can be ignored; either we will attempt to 
meet this challenge or our students will 
pick up distorted ideas and views from 
uninformed groups.” 


A General Approach to Unionization 


From further up the West Coast, Mr. 
L. Y. Eaton, State Supervisor of Distribu- 
tive Education in Oregon, presents his 
approach as follows: 

“The present, views in regard to teach- 
ing unions and their affiliations in Dis- 
tributive Education or retailing classes have 
bordered strictly on a more general at- 
titude with interests emphasized mainly 
that it is primarily a decision of the em- 
ployee after leaving high school. In co- 
operative part-time classes, union member- 
ship has not been required. However, 
in adult training classes, there again we 


have a greater emphasis on union mem- 
bership and we have found that to enter 
into any lengthy discussions or provide 
curriculum on this subject only invites 
promotional schemes by union organizers. 


We have further discovered that it also 
tends to become such a serious subject 
that classes on the adult level lose sight 
of the main subjects for which they are 
attending the classes. 

“Oregon, during the war, became ex- 
ceedingly union conscious, due primarily to 
requirements of the Department of Labor, 
who were concerned with building ships 
during the war-time emergency, which re- 
sulted in mandatory membership in one 
of the many union classifications in order 
to work. Since the war, the drop in 
union membership in nearly all crafts has 
been enormous.” 


Unionization as a Standard Topic 

Mr. Foster W. Loso, Director of Busi- 
ness Education in the Elizabeth (New 
Jersey) Public Schools, contributes this 
comment : 

“I believe that unionization should be 
covered as one of the topics in retailing 
classes just as employment examination, 
employment standards application 
techniques are presented. Some people 
object to unions as such; but those who 
do, only object to the way in which some 
unions have reacted to the proper use of 
collective bargaining. Students in busi 
ness classes; in fact all classes in high 
schools should be made to intelligently 
judge and to feel the rights of labor and 
the rights of management. 

“Tf graduates of our schools can be 
imbued with the idea that basic human 
rights should always supersede individ- 
ual selfishness, then perhaps the conflicts 
between management and labor may be 
cut to the absolute minimum to the ul- 
timate advantage of all.” 


Using Special Lecturers 

At the Prince School of Retailing, it 
has been the practice to have the issue of 
unionization presented by a special lec- 
turer. For a considerable number of years, 
Mr. H. Clifford Bean, Director of Labor 
Relations for the Wm. Filene’s Sons 
Company in Boston, has presented a mid- 
dle-of-the-road picture of the labor rela- 
tions problem in retailing, occasionally 
bringing in other speakers who are union 
officials. Originally this consisted of a 
lecture or two each year, while more re- 
cently it comprised a separate course en- 
tiled “Labor Relations” which met two 
hours per week for a semester. The current 
schedule provides about twenty class hours 
on labor relations given as a part of a 
broad course in retail personnel adminis- 
tration. 

The comments quoted here can suggest 
how definite a part unionization can take 
in a course in retailing. Those schools 
not now touching on this vital topic might 
give serious thought to its importance and 
how it might best be approached. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, Missouri 


LINCOLN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
High Grade Business Training 
Courses Accredited and Approved 


W. A. Robbins, Pres. Lincoln, Nebr. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF COMMERCE 


Davenport, lowa 
S. D. Fenton, Director 


The Training and Employment Center of the 
Tri-Cities 


DRAUGHON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
A School With a College Atmosphere 
Accredited by the. a Association of 
Accredited C ial 
Member of the N. C. Aauiiiee of 
Business Schools, Inc. 


Established 1900 
Geo. A. Meadows, B. Accts., Pres. 
MEADOWS-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


Courses: Secretarial, Accounting, Office 
Machines and Related Subjects 


Majestic Building, Shreveport, Louisiana 


The Pacific Northwest’s 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnké-Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


H. E. Biddinger, Prop. 


In San Antonio and the Great Southwest— 
its 


DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 
411 E. Martin San Antonio 6, Texas 


A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Established 1840 
The Oldest Business School in America 
Catalogue on request 
424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin- 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 
O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 


Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 
BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of Accountancy (CPA)—Business Admr. 
Secretarial Science 


DYKE & SPENCERIAN COLLEGE 


Professional Business Training Since 1848 
° 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Success Clinic, State Approved, Member of 
of Colleges, mod- 
ern build ings, e halls for 
girls, established 1863. Send. for catalog. 


ROCHESTER Business INSTITUTE, 


172 Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Providence, Rhode Island 
85th Year. 3000 students in attendance from 33 states 
and several foreign countries. 22 buiidings, of which 
13 are on the campus. Chartered hy the State of 
Rhode Island to confer degrees. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


SAWYER SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


Business Administration, Complete Account- 
ing (C.P.A.), Secretarial Training 


Approved for Veterans 


626 ~ Spring St. VA 8187 
os Angeles, California 


Approved Two-Year Courses 
in Business Administration, 
Accountancy, Sales, and Advertising 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
Buffalo, New York 
Established in 1854 


HUFF COLLEGE 
920 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Features Training for the Profession of 
CPA, Court and Convention Reporting 


SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 
"The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses'’ 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 


156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 


HUSSON COLLEGE 
Bangor, Maine 
State Approved Courses for 
Commercial Teachers 
Special Summer Session Bulletin 


— Study in Maine — 


STRAYER 
COLLEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 
COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
agen of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 
13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Specialized Professional Training 
KANSAS CITY 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional Accounting, Professional 
Professional Salesmanship, Secretaria 
Commercial A 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President : 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by rg State to Confer Degrees 

mmerce 
Capacity 500 


Ww. C. President 


Study Accountancy and Business 
Administration 
At Northwest’s Largest and Best Known 
Business School 


KINMAN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
S. 110 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION feed EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 


Registered by the New ree State 
Board of Regents 


nme 


BANK PLACE UTICA, N. Y. 
William S. Risinger, President 
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+ ¢ PEPPY PARAGRAPHS 


by Philip S. Pepe 
College of the City of New York 


A recent release from the Treasury 
Department, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
bemoans the thoughtless outlay of monies 
by school children for “snacks.” The 
communication, which seems to be intend- 
ed for serious consumption, cites an in- 
cident : 

One morning, recently, a teacher watched 
a group of six high school students buy 
and consume a number of 10-cent snacks, 
to the total tune of $1 for the six stu- 
dents. The teacher knew, continues this 
communication from the School Savings 
Copy Desk, Education Section, U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, that the children had “had good 
breakfasts before they started off to 
school. 


This, according to the School Savings 
Department, is all wrong. The children 
should have bought savings stamps instead 
of snacks. 

This writer firmly supports the Govern- 
ment’s drive encouraging the purchase of 
savings bonds. But he feels it is carrying 
things a little to extreme when school 
kids can’t munch an occasional candy bar 
without a guilty sense of being unpatriotic. 
The writer wonders if, instead of trying 
to sell 10-cent stamps to individual school 
children, it might not be easier and better 
all-round to sell the snack-vendor a dollar’s 
worth, after the kids have bought and 
enjoyed the aforementioned snacks. 


¢ 


This writer has just visited the Texas 
State School for Blind, in Austin, and he 
is still marvelling at the accomplishments 
of the school’s blind typewriting students. 
[f only your typing students and mine could 
see the specimens of beautifully placed 
letters and other typewritten material pro- 
duced by these students, I don’t believe 
our students would have the heart to 
turn in another badly centered or carelessly 
proofread piece of typewritten work. 

So many questions came to my mind 
when I first entered the classroom: How 
do they know whether the paper is in 
straight or crooked? How do they set 
margins? Mrs. Tacy B. Albright, the 
tvpewriting instructor, invited me to stay 
and observe a class in session. It was 
a revelation to see the blind students 
Straightening the paper by feeling and 
hning up the edges against the paper bail; 
to see them setting margins by counting 
spaces forward from the left edge of 
the paper and by counting back spaces 
from the right edge. 

The students type most of their letters 
and other materials, including speed tim- 
ings, from transcribing machines, an in- 
genious idea instituted by the school’s 
superintendent, William E. Allen, who is 
also blind. The remaining share of the 
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instruction is by teacher dictation, and in- 
cludes a good deal of drill on spelling. 

All the students take typing from the 
eighth grade through high school, five 
years in all, and they attend 25 minutes 
a day. The average typing speed of the 
high school sophomores. is 50 words a 
minute, and of the seniors 60 words a 
minute, both on 15-minute timings. 

Every attempt is made to teach the stu- 
dents self-reliance, and this calls to mind 
an incident that I believe I shall never 
forget. One of the blind students asked 
the teacher for permission to move his 
typewriter to another desk. While | 
watched open-mouthed, he picked up his 
favorite typewriter and carried it half- 
way down the room to his favorite table. 
The teacher just went about her business, 
without concern and without giving him 
a second look. 


¢ ¢ 


The average value of school property 
per enrolled pupil in 1940 was $300 for 
the United States as a whole, says a 
Twentieth Century Fund report. But it 
ranged from $80 in Tennessee, $84 in Ala- 
bama, and $93 in Arkansas to $504 in 
Delaware, $526 in New York, and $552 
in the District of Columbia. 


_A machine is a great moral educator. 
If a horse or a donkey won't go, men 
lose their tempers and beat it; if a ma- 


chine won't go, there is no use beating 
it. You have to think and try till you 
find what is wrong. That is real educa- 


tion. 
—-Gilbert Murray in The Listener. 


¢ 


The President’s Commission on Higher 
Education wants U. S. colleges and uni- 
versities to double their enrollment by 
1960; in other words, to provide for 
educating four and one-half million col- 
lege students at the same time. Some 
leading educators, who are not entirely 
in agreement with the Commission’s re- 
port, had something to say about. this, 
most of all the Very Rev. Robert L 
Gannon, president of Fordham University. 
He says it is a campaign for educational 
inflation, a campaign to swell the num- 
ber of incompetents in American colleges 
and call it “equality of opportunity.” His 
thought: It has been a normal condition 
of American colleges for years that one- 
third of the so-called students were in the 
way, cluttering up the place and_inter- 
fering with other people’s intellectual 
progress. Let’s make room for the 1960 
boom by first clearing out the useless 
lumber. 


For years most of America’s business writing 
has been done with Esterbrook pens. That’s 
because Esterbrook points have been scien- 
tifically made for every type of handwriting 
and for every specialized business writing 
task. When you buy an Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pen, select the right point for the way 
you write—and if you ever damage the 
point there’s no repair delay, simply dupli- 
cate your point by number at your stationer. 


Esterbrook pens sell for $1.50 and up. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N.J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 
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You can hasten the progress of your students 
in your shorthand classes by— 
® Selecting the system that is naturally easier 
to learn and teach. 
¢ Adopting the line of texts that is your line 
of Least Resistance. 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


University of San Francisco 
San Francisco, California 


Plan to spend an enjoyable summer vacation, 
made especially worth while by attendance at 
one of the Thomas Shorthand Summer Sessions 
to be held at the universities listed below—addi- 
tional locations will be announced later. 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Whitewater State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


Register at the college of your choice by writing direct to them 
today. Tuition cost for qualified teachers will be paid by us. 


Meanwhile, obtain further information about Thomas Shorthand by writing to 
us for the Free Teacher Training Course, consisting of four little booklets. > 


- PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


It’s easy to teach 


witha KARLO 


TYPEWRITER DEMONSTRATING STAND 


The Karlo Typewriter Demon- 
strating Stand has been designed 
to meet the demand for the fast 
growing, popular method of 
audio-visual training. The stand 
is solidly built, eliminating 
wobble and vibration and _ fea- 
tures a wide range of adjust- 
ability from 32 to 44 inches. 
Free rolling caster wheels make 
it easily portable and permit 
turning in all directions for 
demonstration purposes. 

The instructor stands at the 
typewriter and demonstrates the 
proper typing technique in view 
of the entire class. Teaching is 
easier — learning is faster. 

Models of the Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstrating Stand are 
also available with one or two 
side shelves. Wood tops are 
furnished in oak, mahogany or 
walnut. Write today for full 
information and prices. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
32 lonia Ave., SW., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 


HANDY BINDER 


for your copies of 


THE JOURNAL 


Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted on re- 
moved in one operation. 

Price $1.75 postpaid 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Please send me..........Handy Binders. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 


INCREASING CLERICAL TRAINING 


Higher wages for clerical workers has 
raised the problem of better production 
by clerical workers. Of necessity, wages 
advanced during the war period due to 
scarcity of applicants, frequent turnover, 
and attraction of higher-paid government 
positions. Production and quality of pro- 
duction did not keep pace with wage in- 
creases. Business is, therefore, vitally 
concerned at this time with securing in- 
creased production for the wage scale it 
must continue to support and also in de- 
veloping better personnel relationships. 

Alfred E. Duplessis, of the Provident 
Life and Accident Insurance Company, 
made the following points in a talk on 
“Increasing Clerical Production” before 
the Chattanooga Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association. These 
points have been selected from the entire 
talk because they apply directly to prob- 
lems in business education. 


Training 


After an employee has been hired he 
should be given thorough training in the 
work to which he is to be assigned un- 
less he happens to be a technician and 
brings to the job education and experi- 
ence. While not requiring job training, 
still the technician will need a period of 
time in which to familiarize himself with 
the organization. 

The type of training that should be 
given depends on the circumstances sur- 
rounding the individual situation. Pre- 
liminary training before assignment to a 
job is extremely desirable and should be 
undertaken wherever possible. On the job 
training is what most clerical employees 
receive although in many cases the in- 
struction given should not be dignified 
with the title “training.” 

After a new employee has been on 
the job for a month the supervisor should 
have a conference with the employee to 
make sure the employee understands his 
job not only as to what he is doing but 
why he is doing it. 

Throwing (and I use the word delib- 
erately), throwing an employee into a job 
without having given him adequate train- 
ing or providing for adequate on-the-job 
training and a follow-up check is one of 
the most common reasons for low clerical 
production and, conversely, correction of 
the condition offers a real opportunity for 
increasing clerical production. 


Attitude Toward Others 


We all know that the supervisor must 
have the proper attitude toward his su- 
Periors and associates and we know how 
vitally important they are to the job; but 
more directly related to the supervisor’s 
job of increasing clerical production is his 
attitude toward his subordinates. 

The supervisor must realize that he will 
have to deal with all types, the easy- 
going quiet man, the emotionally un- 
stable man, the grouchy individual, the 
chronic complainer, the careless man, the 
quick-tempered man, the “wise guy,” the 
trouble maker, the timid man. He will 
have to deal with these and many more, 
and before he can deal with them he will 
have to know them. He will have to 
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know their likes and dislikes, their am- 
bitions, hopes and aspirations. And in 
knowing them he must be genuinely inter- 
ested and not morbidly or noisily curious. 

In dealing with them he will have to 
know how to use praise, how to be tact- 
ful, how to handle problems, how to give 
instructions and orders, how to make his 
point without engaging in arguments, how 
to combat open opposition. He must 
always set a good example and know how 
to win the respect of his subordinates. 

The supervisor must understand the 
fundamental differences between men and 
women workers, he must be able to prove 
to slow workers that speed is merely a 
matter of habit. I could recite “musts” 
for supervisors for the next few hours 
and still not cover every requirement. To 
summarize, the supervisor’s role in in- 
creasing clerical production is to make 
right all factors affecting the individual’s 
job and the individual’s relationships to 
the supervisor and to his associates. 


Measurement Needed 


But in order to know what your cleri- 
cal production is and effectively to control 
it, output must be recorded, analyzed, and 
compared. Before discussing how to 
record clerical production, I should like 
to indicate what | believe should be the 
objectives of any program designed to 
measure clerical production. The first 
objective is to provide a basis for plan- 
ning personnel requirements and in turn 
facilitate the shifting of personnel from 
one group to another. 

The second objective is to give to su- 
pervisors a measuring rod by which they 
can determine which individuals or groups 
are below average or standard, and thus 
to enable supervisors to improve these in- 
dividuals or groups. 

The third objective is to simplify get- 
ting agreement with the personnel depart- 
ment on the exact number of people 
needed by the unit. 

The fourth objective is to provide a 
stimulant for improving current produc- 
tion compared to past production or to a 
standard. Using charts to display results 
can bring about a friendly rivalry, which 
will tend to increase production. 

The fifth objective is to simplify the 
work of maintaining position control rec- 
ords. 


How to Do It 


To record clerical production requires 
the determination of a unit of measure 
and the development of methods of collect- 
ing and recording the quantity of produc- 
tion. 

Let us consider first what is involved 
in the determination of a unit of measure. 
One of the most common and obvious 
units is processing of a form or record, 
because it is representative of amount and 
kind of work done. A unit of measure 
then may be defined as “an element or 
operation in the work cycle.” Using this 
as a definition and example of a unit 
of measure it becomes apparent right at 
the outset that certain types of work are 
impractical to measure—these are usually 
administrative jobs concerned with mat- 


ters of policy. In all, perhaps 20 per 
cent of our office jobs cannot be measured 
profitably. 

There are certain basic points which 
must be considered in deciding upon a 
unit of measure. 

The operation must occur with great 
frequency, but not so frequently that the 
and recording would be a bur- 
en. 

The operation must be representative 
of the nature and kind of work performed 
within the group. 

The operation should be easily de- 
termined by the supervisor or planning 
staff and should be agreed to by all in- 
volved. 

The operation should be such that vol- 
ume of production can be easily determined 
—weighing or measuring is an ideal way 
of recording data. 

The recording of the operation selected 
should not interfere with the regular 
flow of work. 

Recording the unit of measure should 
not increase the cost of operation. No 
more than fifteen minutes per day should 
be allowed for collecting data on five 
people. 

Some of the more commonly used units 
of measure are: 

Personnel Dept.—number of persons in- 
terviewed (both incoming and outgoing). 

Credit Dept—number of credit risks 
approved. 

Purchasing Dept.—number of purchase 
orders placed. 

Warehouse—number of shipments  tal- 
lied in or shipping tickets filled. 

Typing Section—number of key strokes, 
cylinders typed or form letters completed. 

Accounting Dept—number of ledger 
postings. 


ACHIEVEMENT and MEMBERSHIP 


IN STOCK READY 
FOR DELIVERY 


Typing pins 30 to 90 words, short- 
hand pins 60 to 150 words, com- 
mercial club, three editor and staff 
pins with 13 titles, basketball, drama, 
football, track, student council, li- 
brary, art, language, year guards. 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Commercial Award Pin Company 
608 So. Dearborn, Chicago, Il. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
WANTED 


If you are interested in a teaching posi- 
tion in the private business school field, you 
are invited to register with the Placement 
Department of The National Council of 
Business Schools. We serve only the better 
private business schools. There is no charge 
for this service. Send your request for a 
set of Application Forms to Placement De- 
partment 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF 
BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
839 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


| 
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Books of Junely Importance 
MODERN BUSINESS 


An Introduction to Principles and Problems 


—DOUGLAS, SKAR and PRICE 
439 pages, $3.50 
to the American economic scene. Special at- 


tention is given to the effect upon the con- 
sumer. A Teacher's \/anual will be available. 


An elementary, organized treatment of basic 
principles underlying and influencing Ameri-- 
can business developments, presented in relation 


EFFECTIVE LETTERS IN BUSINESS 
—SHURTER 
Textbook edition, 226 pages, $2.00 


GRAW-HILL 


principles to the major types of letters. Ex- 
amples of effective letters—collection, adjust- 
ment, credit, and application—are given, to- 
gether with a wealth of practice material. 


Here is a brief college text that presents in a 
clear, concise style the fundamental principles 
of letter writing, the point of view from which 
letters are written, and the application of these 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, 


330 West 42nd Street Dept. X 


INC. 


New York 18, N. Y. 


Good News for Typing Teachers . . . 


COLLEGE TYPING, 


A new text by ESTA ROSS STUART, now ready 


Boston New York 


This effective new text, based on the pat- 
tern-learning method, is specifically geared 
to the needs of college students. It offers 
(1) brief, clear-cut explanations, (2) pro- 
vision for immediate use of the typewriter 
in preparing college assignments, (3) an 


‘abundance of visual aids, and (4) objective 


measures of accomplishment and progress 
in all typing skills. Other features: 

¢ Purposeful review and drill materials 
are presented in new settings 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta 


¢ Keyboard and basic vocabulary learning 
are graduated and carefully planned to pro- 
vide necessary repetition 

¢ Figures and special characters are ar- 
ranged in continuity copy 

¢ All letter material is counted by strokes 
¢ Emphasis is given dictation and compo- 
sition at the machine 

¢ Instruction is provided for typing such 
materials as minutes of meetings, topical 
outlines, tabulated and quoted matter 


San Francisco Dallas 


London 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


NABTT! Officers 
The new president of the National Asso- 
f Business Teacher- Training In- 


University, New 

elected at the recent Atlantic City meet- 
ing, for which the program was outlined 
in the January and February numbers of 
this magazine. 


Dr. Agnew 


The other officers are: Vice-president, 
Lee A. Wolfard, Marshall College, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia ; treasurer, Robert 
Bell, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana ; secretary, J. Frances Henderson, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Mrs. Margaret H. Ely, Margaret Morri- 
son Carnegie College, Carnegie, Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
takes her place on the Board of Directors 
as the retiring president. The other Direc- 
tors are: Harm Harms, Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio; Vance T. Littlejohn, Wo- 
man’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, North Carolina; J. Mar- 
shall Hanna, Ohio State University, ‘Colum- 
bus, Ohio; john M. Trytten, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


1948 National Business Entrance Tests 


April, May and June have been desig- 
nated for giving the National Business 
Entrance Tests of 1948 by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Tests representing the National 
Office Management Association and United 
Business Education Association. The Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests were for- 
merly known as the National Clerical Abil- 
ity Tests. The testing program consists 
of five job tests and a combined general 
information and fundamentals test. 

The job tests include those for a stenog- 
rapher, a bookkeeper, a typist, a calculat- 
ing machine operator, and a general clerical 
worker (including filing). These tests 
were selected as a result of a question- 
naire study among employers and business 
teachers conducted by the Joint Commit- 
tee. All of the tests have been included 
in the program previously except the one 
for the general clerical worker and _ file 
clerk. Previously, that test was limited 
to a file clerk. 

The general clerical test is designed to 
test skills necessary for successful work 
as a general office clerk who is called upon 
to do a number of different jobs. The test 
includes sections on checking names, check- 
ing numbers, classification and rough sort- 
ing, indexing, filing and forms. It is ex- 
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pected that this test will be part‘cularly 
es ota in secondary and business schools. 

1 of the tests this year were prepared 
by peabeots in the various fields and have 
been evaluated by committees of employ- 
ers and business teachers. 

Any school or group of schools wishing 
to participate in the testing program may 
do so. The Joint Committee urges close 
cooperation with the local chapters of the 
National Office Management Association 
where such chapters exist. Each chapter 
has an educational committee and a mem- 
ber designated to cooperate with schools 
and colleges, not only in the promotion and 
giving of the National Business Entrance 
Tests, but also in cooperating generally 
with educational institutions. Complete 
information regarding the testing program 
may be obtained from Dr. J. Frank Dame, 
Educational Director of the National Of- 
fice Management Association, 12 E. Chel- 
ten Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


Tri-State Convention 


As announced in the February number 
of this publication, the convention of the 
Tri-State Commercial Education Associa- 
tion will be held in Akron, Ohio, Friday 
evening and Saturday, April 9 and 10. All 
meetings will be held in the Mayflower 
Hotel. 

The Friday evening program will in- 
clude a private school business meeting 
conducted by T. B. Cain, West Virginia 
Business College, Clarkesburg, and a gen- 
eral meeting at which Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
will be the speaker. These meetings will 
be followed by a cabaret party. 

A past officers breakfast is the first 
event scheduled for Saturday morning. A 
veneral meeting and a business meeting will 
be followed by a panel discussion on “The 
Business Man Speaks.” Dr. Eyster will 
preside at the panel discussion. 

The luncheon speaker will be Paul E. 
Belcher, Vice-President and General Coun- 
sel, First National Bank, Akron, Ohio. His 
subject will be “What is Our Economic 
Future ?”. 


Catholic Association Launches 
Tweo Studies 


Sister Mary Gregoria, B.V.M., chair- 
man of the Midwest Unit of the Catholic 
Business Education Association has an- 
nounced that two studies for the Catholic 
high schools have been launched. One study 
is on_the Catholic High School Commer- 
cial Curriculum and its Objectives and is 
under the chairmanship of Miss Mary A. 
English, Wright Junior College, Chicago. 
The other study is on Guidance in the Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Midwest Area and 
is to be chairmanned by Brother James 
Luke, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minnesota. 

Recently elected officers of the Midwest 
Unit of the Catholic Business Education 
Association are: Co-Chairman, William 
H. Conley, Ph.D. Dean, School of Com- 
merce, Loyola University, Chicago; secre- 
tary, Miss Mary A. English, Wright 
Junior College; treasurer, Brother Luke 
Clement, F.S.C., St. George High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


A.V.A, Officers for Coming Year 


The new president of the A.V.A. is 
Julian McPhee, California State Director 
of Vocational Education and president of 
the California State Polytechnic College 
at San Luis Obispo. Charles Sylvester, 
Associate Superintendent in charge of Vo- 
cational Education in Baltimore, was 
elected to the A.V.A. treasurership. 


Mr. Armstrong 


Donovan R. Armstrong, State Super- 
visor of Distributive and Business Educa- 
tion for Louisiana is the new Vice-Presi- 
dent for Business Education for a three- 
year term, succeeding Dr. Ira Kibby. Mr. 
Armstrong was State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education for Texas after serv- 
ing as a high school teacher and coordi- 
nator of vocational education in the 
Texarkana public schools. He went to 
Louisiana as State Supervisor of Distrib- 
utive Education in 1940. He has held his 
present position since 1943. His Bach- 
elor’s degree is from Tulane University 
and his Master’s degree is from Louisiana 
State University. 


E.B.T.A. Convention 


As this issue of THE JOURNAL goes to 
press elaborate plans are being made for 
the convention of the Eastern Business 
Teachers Association, to be held at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia 
March 24, 25, 26 and 27. 

The complete program for the conven- 
tion appeared in the February issue of this 
magazine and the names of the new of- 
ficers will be announced in the April issue. 


Southeastern Association to 
Meet in Atlanta 


The first annual convention of the 
Southeastern Business College Association 
will be held in Atlanta, Georgia, on Fri- 
day and Saturday, April 2nd and 3rd at 
the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 

A splendid program has been prepared 
which will be of interest both to teachers 
and administrators. Among those sched- 
uled to participate are: The Honorable M. 
E. Thompson, Governor of Georgia, Dr. 
R. N. Tarkington of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company, and J. F. Sherwood of the 
South-Western Publishing Company. 

Officers of the association are: F. A. 
McCartney, president; R. W. Massey, 
first vice president; Mrs. James A. Dunn, 
second vice president ; Marguerite Brum- 
ley, secretary; Mrs. J. F. Marsh, treasurer. 
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publishes 


Personal 


By Exvin F. DoNALDSON 
Professor of Finance, College of Commerce and Administration 


Ohio State University 


Adequate — Practical — Non-technical 


This textbook will appeal to any person who wants 
to do a better job of managing his personal finances. 
Covers fully the contents of college courses. 
Emphasizes sensible use of money; wisdom in in- 
vestment; pitfalls in buying on credit; budgeting; 
the many aspects of insurance; acquisition of a 
home; the stock market as a medium; the impact 
of taxes; and the safeguarding of dependents. The 
objective is helping the student to think clearly 
and move wisely toward financial independence. 


499 pages, $4.50 


— TO MEET THE INCREASING DEMAND FOR A 
THOROUGH, UP-TO-DATE COURSE IN 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


Finance 


Comprehensive in Coverage 
VaLues, Buying on Crepit, Borrowing Money, 
Living WitHin Your Income, Bank AccoUNTs, 
CuHEcKs, BILLs OF ExCHANGE AND NOTES, SAVINGS, 
GoveRNMENT Bonps, Buyinc Lire INSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES AND SoctaL SECURITY, OTHER ForMs OF 
INSURANCE, OWNING A Home, Frnancine Home, 
INVESTING IN SECURITIES, INVESTING Bonpbs, 
INVESTING EN STOCKS, SPECULATING IN STOCKS, 


Taxes, Witts, Trust PLANs, SELECTED READINGS. 


15 East 26th Street. New York 10 


EMPLOYERS PREFER 


STENOGRAPHERS 


Employers ask first for accuracy 


SCRIPT 


“SHORTHAN 


Because Dewey Shorthand is simpler and 
more accurate, Dewey Shorthand writers 
consistently produce a greater volume of 
more accurate transcript. 


Give your graduates this advantage 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks introduce 
new workbook techniques which greatly in- 
crease effectiveness of instruction. 


Teacher training is free 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
AND A FREE COPY OF 


“A first lesson in Dewey Shorthand” 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


Just Published 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


Mallory-Polishook-Chapman-Starkey 


A new book designed for the first course in com- 
mercial or business arithmetic. The specific ob- 


jectives of the text are: 


1. To review computational skills for their use 
in typical current business practice. 


2. To present quantitative aspects of consumer 
problems. 


3. To study procedure in problems in the field 
of arithmetic of elementary commercial and 
business practice. 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


221 East 20th Street 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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Harold Perry Resigns Teaching Position 


Harold M. Perry, chairman of the Bus- 
iness Education Department at New Brit- 
ain (Connecticut) State Teachers College 
since 1941, has accepted a position as Per- 
sonnel Director with the Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Company. Before going to 
New Britain, Dr. Perry was an assistant 
professor at the Teachers College in Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. Previous to that his teach- 
ing experience was in the high schools of 
Elgin and Galena, 

During the war years, Dr. Perry was 
on leave of absence from New Britain 
State Teachers College and served with 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Later 
he was appointed a special investigator for 
acommittee set up by the National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education and investigated con- 
ditions in the Chicago public schools. 

A graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Perry was awarded his Mas- 
ter’s degree at the University of Iowa and 
his Doctor’s degree at New York Uni- 
versity. 


Duffs-Iron City College Advances 
Mrs, Bowman and Miss Funkhouser 


Dr. P. S. Spangler, president of Duffs- 
Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, has announced the appointment of 
Mrs. Mary Bowman as principal. Mrs. 


Bowman, the former placement director of ° 


the school, will fill the vacancy left at the 
death of Karl M. Maukert. She attended 
West Chester (Pennsylvania) State Teach- 
ers College and was awarded her Bach- 
clor of Science degree by the University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Replacing Mrs. Mary Bowman as place- 
ment director is Charlotte E. Funkhouser. 
Miss Funkhouser went to Duffs-Iron City 
College for a refresher course in secre- 
tarial_practice following service as a 
WAVE and has been teaching in the school 
in the evenings. She is a graduate of 
Slippery Rock State Teachers College and 
was a teacher at the North Versailles 
Township School before entering the serv- 
ice. 


Dr. Barber Leaves Business Education 
Section of Veterans Administration 


Dr. Anson B. Barber, who for the past 
two years has been Head of the Business 
Education Section of the Central Office of 
the Veterans Administration, Washington, 
D. C, has resigned to become Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Dr. Barber accepted an appointment to 
the staff of the Veterans Administration 
in 1945 when he was released from the 
United States Naval Reserve with the rank 
of Lieutenant. He was Professor of Bus- 
iness Education and Head of the Depart- 
ment at Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, before beginning his service in 
the United States Navy. 

len Faxon has been appointed to fill 
the vacancy in the Veterans Administra- 
ton created by Dr. Barber’s resignation. 
Mr. Faxon’s title will be Chief, Profes- 
sional and Business Division. 
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Liles Made Atlanta Supervisor 


A. Parker Liles, a teacher of business 
subjects in Commercial High School, At- 
lanta, for the past eighteen years, has been 
appointed supervisor of business education 
for the Atlanta public schools. He also 
directs the business education program in 
the new Smith-Hughes Vocational School, 
Atlanta, and in the colored high schools. 

Mr. Liles was head of the business de- 
partment at. Central Night High School, 
Atlanta, for a number of years before 
going to Commercial High School. He 
has taught at the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, for many summers and _ his 
experience also includes the direction of 
the war-ordnance training program for 
stenographers and clerical workers in At- 
lanta in 1942. His Master’s degree is 
from the University of Kentucky and he 
has completed the necessary work for his 
Doctor’s degree at that institution. 

Mr. Liles is editor of “Modern Business 
Education,” the official magazine of the 
Southern Business Education Association. 


Graduate Assistantship for Liquori 


Frank Liguori has been made graduate 
assistant in the Business Education De- 
partment at the University of Pittsburgh, 
where he is working on his doctorate. He 
is retaining a part-time status at Business 
Training College, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, in charge of the secretarial depart- 
ment. Former positions have been in- 
structor in the Johnstown Center of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; head of the Typing De- 
partment at United States Naval Training 
Station, Indiana University, Bloomington ; 
and head of the Typewriting Department 
in the Business Training College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. Liguori re- 
ceived both his B.S. and Master of Edu- 
cation degrees at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Two Interesting Bulletins Available 


Last summer there were two conferences 
at the College of Business Administration, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
one devoted to “Audio Visual Aids in 
Teaching Business Subjects’ the 
other devoted to “Supplementary Material 
in the Subject Matter Fields.” The pro- 
ceedings of these two conferences were 
duplicated and a limited number of copies 
are available. They may be obtained while 
the supply lasts by writing to Dr. Cecil 
Puckett, Director of Summer Sessions, 
University of Denver, 211 Fifteenth Street, 
Denver 2, Colorado. 


Sardiga Typing Contest in April 


The annual typing contest that has been 
sponsored by Dr. J. Bryce Sardiga since 
1929 will be conducted this year during 
the last week in April. 

Complete information about the events, 
entries, prizes, etc., may be obtained by 
writing to Dr. Sardiga at Carthage Col- 
lege, Carthage, Illinois. 


Masson Heads Department at lowa U 


Dr. William J. Masson was_ recently 
appointed chairman of the Department of 
Business Education at the State Uni- 
versity of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. His 
duties also include the position as head of 
the business education department at the 
University High School. 

Dr. Masson received his B.A. degree 
at the State University of Iowa in 1935. 
He taught for three years in the public 
schools of Iowa, and in 1938 he returned 
to the University High School as an in- 
structor and as a graduate student in the 
university. 

During the war Dr. Masson served in 
the Navy as a chief yeoman. For most 
of the length of service, he was on the 
staff of the Yeoman School, U. S. Naval 
Training Center, Great Lakes, Illinois, 
first as an instructor and later as super- 
visor of the Yeoman School. 

In 1945 Dr. Masson returned to his 
former position at State University of 
Iowa and received his Doctorate in com- 
merce and business education in June, 1947. 


Dr. Somers Appointed Dean 


Dr. Harold M. Somers, a member of 
the faculty for five years, is now dean of 
the School of Business Administration at 
the University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. He succeeds Dr. Ralph E. Epstein, 
dean for twelve years, who is now de- 
voting his time to teaching and research. 
Dr. Somers received his Bachelor of Com- 
merce degree from the University of 
Toronto, Canada, and his Ph.D. from the 
University of California, where he taught 
for several years. 


Robert Morris School, Pittsburgh, 
Under New Management 


Richard Khuen, for many years presi- 
dent of the Robert Morris School in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has retired because 
of ill health and J. R. McCartan, a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant and head of the 
public accounting firm of J. R. McCartan 
& Co., is the new president of the school. 

F. C. Houston, a prominent Pittsburgh 
attorney, is secretary and Miss A. E. Bau- 
man, who has been treasurer of the school 
for a long period, continues in this ca- 
pacity. 

e 


Leaflet on Slidefilm Projection 


Projecting slidefilms effectively is more 
than a matter of merely setting up the pro- 
jector and snapping the switch. A new 
free leaflet, Hints For Effective Slidefilm 
Projection, recently announced by East- 
man Kodak Company, tells you how. 

Prepared originally to guide Kodak per- 
sonnel in the use of such visual aids, the 
leaflet points out the importance of good 
showmanship to success, the necessity of 
making advance preparations, tells where 
to locate the screen and projector, how to 
arrange the seats, introduce and start the 
show smoothly, and how to conclude the 
show effectively. 

Copies of Hints For Effective Slidefilm 
Projection may be obtained without charge 
by writing Sales Service Division, Fast- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


(Additional items on next page) 
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New NAM Guidance Bulletin 


Your Future Is What You Make It, isa 
fresh approach to vocational guidance. 
This 32 page booklet has been produced 
by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, 
N. Y. for your students without cost. It 
is a well-done job and gives no evidence 
of being biased toward the policies of the 
NAM. Send for copies for your students. 


New Portfolio of Illustrations 
for Stencil Duplication 


A. B. Dick Company, manufacturers of 
Mimeograph duplicators, supplies and ac- 
cessories has announced the publication of 
The Association Notebook, a portfolio of 
illustrations designed especially for use in 
bulletins, announcements and programs 
produced by associations, clubs, fraternal 
organizations and other non-profit groups. 

Over 400 illustrations cover such activ- 
ities as team contests, solicitations for rais- 
ing funds, campaigns and team contests to 
increase membership, outings, dances, en- 
tertainment, athletic events and conven- 
tions, meetings and conferences. No art 
experience or abiilty is required to use the 
illustrations. They can be easily traced 
on a stencil sheet by anyone. 

The Association Notebook is sold by all 
A. B. Dick Company branch sales offices 
and all distributors of A. B. Dick Com- 
pany products. 


Cooperative Retail Training 


Advantages of a cooperative plan of re- 
tail training were listed in a booklet pre- 
pared by the Cooperative Retail Training 
Program of the School of Business and 
Civic Administration of the City College 
of the City of New York, under the super- 
vision of Dr. John W. Wingate, Director 
of the program at the college. 

The student gains (1) practical experi- 
ence without sacrificing time in finishing 
his college education; (2) is enabled to 
earn something towards his living ex- 
penses; (3) obtains more insight into the 
business than a regular employee, since it 
is agreed by the cooperating merchants that 
they are assisting in an educational pro- 
gram and not simply procuring intelligent 
employees to perform immediate functions. 
_ The booklet also presents an explana- 
tion of how the City College plan oper- 
ates and lists the forty department stores 
and buying offices cooperating with the 
school. 

“Students accepted for the program 
work twenty hours a week in retail estab- 
lishments besides attending classes. Part 
of their grade is determined by the reports 
sent in by their employers. Before being 
admitted to the plan each student is inter- 
viewed by a screening committee consist- 
ing of personnel representatives of the co- 
operating firms. ‘Those who the commit- 
tee feels do not measure up to the stand- 
ards required in retailing are rejected. At 
present fifty-five students have been se- 
lected for the program and are presently 
employed in part-time jobs.” 


Dallas, Texas Schools Merged 


T. H. Rutherford, owner and president 
of the Rutherford Business School, Dallas, 
Texas, has purchased the Metropolitan 
Business College, also of Dallas, from A. 
Ragland, who founded the school sixty 
years ago. The name of the combined 
schools is the Rutherford-Metropolitan 
School of Business and all classes are be- 
ing held at the former Rutherford School. 
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Simmons College Appoints 


Simmons College, Boston, has  an- 
nounced the appointment of six specialists 
in various fields of business. The appoint- 
ments include those of Clifton W. Bennett, 
Partner, Cooley and Marvin, Certified 
Public Accountants and Management En- 
gineers, as Associate in Accounting; James 
Thomas Chirurg, President, James Thomas 
Chirurg Company, as Associate in Adver- 
tising; Emily Rockett, General Manager 
and Treasurer, the Boston Cab Company, 
as Associate in Business Management; 
Beatrice Gannon, Export Manager, New 
England Blacking Company, as Associate 
in Foreign Trade; Edward F. Connelly, 
Attorney, Lynch and Connelly, and Chair- 
man of the Social Security Committee for 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
as Associate in Personnel; and Arthur B. 
Porter, Office Manager, Hood Rubber 


Specialists To Give Lectures 


Company, as Associate in Business Rp. 
search, 

Under the direction of Director Pay 
L. Salsgiver of the School of Business » 
Simmons College, they will present a 
series of business lectures in the varioys 
areas of specialization offered by the 
school. Topics will be as follows: \; 
Bennett, “Use of Accounting in Busines 
Policy Determination”; Mr. Chirurg 
“Advertising as a Business Force in Our 
Economic System”; Miss Rockett, “Map. 
agement Problems in a_ ‘Transportation 
Business”; Miss Gannon, “International 
Markets and American Business’; Mr 
Connelly, “Danger Points in Massachusetts 
Unemployment Compensation”’; and Mr, 
Porter, “Management Problems in a Mod- 
ern Office Organization.” 


PASSE 


D AWAY 


Lloyd L. Jones 


Lloyd L. Jones, nationally known author 
of textbooks in elementary business train- 
ing, died suddenly on Saturday, March 6, 
at the age of fifty-three. He was stricken 
with a heart attack en route to his home in 
Avon Park, Florida. Mr. Jones was 
scheduled to address the California Busi- 
ness Educators Association on March 24, 
in San Francisco. 

Mr. Jones was educated in the Ohio 
public schools and received his B.A. degree 
from Baldwin-Wallace College. He re- 
ceived his master’s degree at Western Re- 
serve University and was within one month 
of his doctorate at New York University 
at the time of his death. 

He was for many years in the Cleveland 
public schools, ultimately as Assistant Com- 
missioner. He joined the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company in 1929 and was director of 
research for that company at the time of 
his death. An active member of all leading 
business-education organizations, he was a 
past president of the N.E.A. Department 
of Business Education and served as sec- 
retary of the American delegation to the 
International Congress on Commercial 
Education in Amsterdam in 1929. 

The contribution for which Lloyd L. 
Jones is probably best known is his work 
in the field of elementary business training. 
While Assistant Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in Cleveland, he was assigned the task 
of determining the reason for dropouts. The 
study that resulted from his special assign- 
ment was one of the first and most far 
reaching of all investigations of junior 
occupations and was one of the first large- 
scale studies in which educators and busi- 
nessmen collaborated. From the report of 
the study came a course in General Business 
Science and subsequently the first of the 
long series of textbooks in elementary 
business training and consumer education 
that are associated with his name. 

Mr. Jones is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Esther Jones, and his daughters, Dorothy, 
Llwyn, and Virginia. 

Edward J. McNamara 


Dr. Edward J. McNamara, principal of 
the High School of Commerce, New York 
City, for twenty-one years, retiring in 
1946, died recently at his home in Great 
Neck Estates, Long Island, New York, 
after a long illness. His age was 63. 

He organized and taught in business 
schools in New York City before his 


appointment as an instructor at Jamaica 
(New York) High School in 1909. Five 
years later he became a first assistant at 
Jamaica. 

Transferred to Eastern District High 
School, Dr. McNamara was placed in 
charge of its commercial department, 
where he remained until 1920 when he 
was transferred to Girls Commercial 
High, of which he became administrative 
assistant four years later. 

In 1925, Dr. McNamara was named by 
the Board of Superintendents to be prin- 
cipal of the High School of Commerce 
In 1945 he left the school for a six-month 
sabbatical. Illness precluded his return. 

During his career in the city’s high 
schools, Dr. McNamara also taught in 
several colleges. For nine years he gave 
courses at New York University, and he 
had been also on the faculties of Adelphi 
College, Pace Institute, Fordham Uni- 
versity and the University of California. 

Dr. McNamara had been president of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Associ- 
ation, the Commercial Education Associa- 
tion of New York City and Vicinity, the 
Academy of Public Education and _ the 
High School Principals Association. In 
1934 he won the Gold Medal of the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers Association. 

He is survived by his wife, Eleanor 
9’Connor McNamara, and one sister. 


Edward H, Norman 


Edward H. Norman, founder, owner, 
and president of the Baltimore Business 
College until his retirement in 1946, died 
recently at his home in Baltimore. 

Mr. Norman attended Western Mary- 
land College, Westminster, Maryland and 
then studied at the Bryant & Stratton 
Business School in Baltimore. He taught 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business School 
for eleven years and at New Windsor 
College, New Windsor, Maryland for two 
years. He founded the Baltimore Busi- 
ness School in 1895 and was its president 
for over fifty years. 

For many years Mr. Norman was at- 
tive in business education associations, hav- 
ing served as president of the Eastem 
Commercial Teachers Association, presi 
dent of the National Commercial Teachers 
Federation and treasurer of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Anna M 
Norman, a sister and two brothers. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


| 


“GREGG TEACHERS | SUMMER SESSIONS 
SUMMER SESSION For Teachers 


June 28 to August 6 THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


A : Again, Temple University offers a wide selection of graduate 
Practical Methods Courses in Short- and undergraduate courses in its Summer Sessions .. . 


hand — Typewriting — Bookkeeping making the regular University facilities available to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents. If you require courses 


pect Business Law — and Office Prac- for certification, or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
tice. Also skill development in short- will find that the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally suited 
hand and typewriting. Outstanding to your needs. And apart from its educational advantages, 


the University—and the city of Philadelphia and environs— 


faculty. Duri 
y te, the last two eae offer many cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 


teachers attended from every state in enjoy spending a Summer in Philadelphia. 
the Union and Canada. 
: Regular Sessions, June 28 to Aug. 6 
Write today for Teachers’ Bulletin Post-Sessions, Aug. 9 to Sept. 17 


Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director 
I RSITY 


be offered during the 1948 Summer Sessions. 


37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
STENOGRAPH TEACHERS METHODS COURSE SUMMER SESSION 
at the air-conditioned Palmer House SIX WEEKS—JUNE 21 to JULY 31 
Chicago, July 26 thru August 6 FOUR WEEKS—AUGUST 2 to AUGUST 28 
ae denies TEN WEEKS—JUNE 21 to AUGUST 28 
ull da t h 
The shortage of qualified business teachers indicates pro- 
Stenograph Theory—When is it right and why? motional possibilities for those with advanced degrees. 
Teaching Techniques and how to use them in Theory, Reduced tuition rates are provided for teachers in active 
Timing, Speed, Reporting, etc., etc. service. 
Question and Answer Periods SPECIAL OFFERINGS: Practicums and workshops in which the 
Leaders: Elsie Price—author, teacher, business woman; student can study, under expert supervision, those phases of 
Sadie Sammon—teacher extraordinary and field superin- Business Education that interest him most. New Speed-Typing 
tendent, and associates. techniques and psychology. 
Stenograph machines, texts and supplies, including Steno- OFFERINGS: Typing, Shorthand (Gregg and Thomas), Sec'y 
pads (paper), furnished without charge. Problems, Filing, Machines, 
Methods in Various Fields, Supervision an rganization o 
Enrollment Limited—Prompt Application Advised. Business Education, Office Management, Accounting, Business 
No Tuition. Matriculation Fee—$5.00. Law, Economics, Finance, Personnel Management, Trade & 
Teache + 
eachers tare. [Tee Write for Summer Session Bulletin 
STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois Los Angeles 7, California 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


More than 450 Summer Sessions — 1948 


. DATES OF SESSIONS 
courses in 40 Specialized professional courses in prin- . 
ciples of commercial education: improve- Inter-Session 
in total program. ment of instruction in commercial skill June 8 to June 25 
One to 15 weeks subjects; research in business education; Main Summer - 
of study. teaching of office practice. Related Session 
Graduate and under- courses in economics, business English, June 28 to August 7° 
graduate work lead- typewriting, and shorthand. . 
Post-Sessions 


ing to degrees and 
to State certification. Aug. to ug. 
Director of Summer Sessions ug. 9 to Sept. | 


Cool mountain 
environment, ideal Room 108 Burrowes Building Business Education 
Conference 


for summer study THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE “July 12 and 13 
and recreation. State College Pennsylvania uly an 
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See Page 40 for additional Summer School Announcements 
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Add a course in Cashiering .. . 


There are so many opportunities for trained cashiers in the indus. 
trial, mercantile and service fields. It is, therefore, worth while to 
include formal training in this important subject in the high school 
curriculum. 


Many schools that have added such training recently, are using as a text that 
complete handbook of “know-how”— 


By Brice 


Essentials 
List price, 


of Cashiering 


Many school authorities and teachers recognize the need for better 
vocabulary training among high-school students. You can be cer- 
tain of offering the best type of training by using the Gilmartin’s 
Word Study, which meets a three-fold need by perfecting the 
student’s spelling, teaching correct pronunciation, and expanding 
his vocabulary. 


Gilmartin’s 
Word Study 


Third Edition 
By John G. Gilmartin, Litt. D. 


List price, $1.16 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


All prices subject to educational discount 


Send for your examination copies today! 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


ELWELL-ZELLIOT-GOOD 
Business Record-Keeping 


An up-to-date course in fundamental bookkeep- 
ing principles and their business application. 
Familiarizes students with business forms and 
records. Emphasis is placed on interpretation. 

Modern illustrative material; interesting exercises 
and problems. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual 
available. 


Ginn and Company 
Boston 17 New York ii Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 


ADVANCED SHORTHAND 


2nd Edition 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By WALLACE B. BOWMAN 


In this new book the popular features of the first 
edition have been retained, and many attractive 
features have been added. Much new material is 
included on business information arranged for dicta- 
tion purposes. 


A new feature of this book is the advanced training 
in office-style dictation. This style involves variable 
rates with pauses, corrections, deletions, insertions, 
and other problems. However, in this advanced 
phase of the training, the student also gets regular 
rhythmic dictation. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Specialist Business aud Econvmec Education 


The Mas CINCIMMATI - NEW YORK + CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Good Tax 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGE- 
MENT, Second Edition, by Bernard A. 
Shilt and W. Harmon Wilson, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 658 pp. $1.96. 


The book is planned for a general voca- 
tional course that may be taught along 
with other business skill courses, and may 
be used as a basis for a course that in- 
tegrates the abilities developed in these 
other courses. It is divided into eight 
major units: Organizing a business; start- 
ing a business; merchandising problems; 
financial problems; personnel and _ office; 
relationships in business; future planning; 
looking ahead. Much emphasis is placed 
on small business; however, there is ade- 
quate consideration of large business also. 
The book deals with specifics rather than 
generalities, the illustrations are numer- 
ous and to the point and many are used 
as a basis for end-of-chapter problems. 
The projects and case problems provide 
for individual differences, and the intro- 
duction of new vocabulary is undertaken 
with great care. 

As usual with South-Western texts, an 
excellent instructor’s manual goes with the 
Four achievement tests are also avail- 
able. 


RECORDS MANAGEMENT AND FILING 
OPERATIONS, by Margaret K. Odell 
and Earl P. Strong, New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 342 
pp. $4.00. 


This book has been written to serve 
two purposes: (1) to assist management 
m recognizing the need for establishing 
definite policies pertaining to a records 
department with sufficient authority and 
control to make the function of filing 
and the keeping of records of an organ- 
ation distinct in the organizational 
Structure; (2) to assist records depart- 
ment personnel in performing more ef- 
ficiently their daily operations in hand- 
ling the records of an organization. 
_The approach to this subject is en- 
tirely new in that emphasis is on man- 
agement and on the importance of prop- 
er administration and control of all 
epee and card records in an organiza- 
ion. 

Outstanding features of the book: 

1. Shows how to plan and manage 
files for quick service to users and to 
furnish an economical method for segre- 
gation of records for retention or dis- 
posal, 

2. Discusses centralized control of 
both decentralized files and centralized 
files, with their advantages and disad- 
vantages clearly outlined. 

3. Shows how to index records to 
meet the requirements of users. 

4. Shows how to control incoming 
communications and records removed 
from the files to insure prompt action 
and their return to the correct files. 

5. Shows how to prepare an operating 
manual. 
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6. Gives detailed rules for foreign 
name indexing. 

The book will be especially useful to 
business teachers for it gives many de- 
tails of information not available else- 
where. The book emphasizes the fact 
that filing is more than putting away in 
alphabetical order; it involves planning, 
delegation of authority, smooth opera- 
tion, and as an end product ease, in se- 
curing material that has been filed when 


it is needed. 


TRAINING FOR THE OFFICE TYPIST, Col- 
lege Course, by Harold H. Smith, New 
York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1947, 64 pp. 60c. : 


The material in this text, which is the 
same as Part IV of Typewriting Tech- 
nique, College Course, by the same au- 
thor, is designed especially as a finishing 
course in typing for use in business 
schools, colleges, and universities. It con- 
sists of Seventy-five integrated assign- 
ments requiring the use of many skills 
learned by the typist in previous study 
and_ practice. 

These assignments have been planned 
to provide opportunity for the alert 
teacher to establish an office routine where 
it is possible to emphasize desirable office 
attitudes and behavior patterns. Along 
with mechanical skills, the student should 
develop vital understanding of why he 
types each paper, the use to which it is 
to be put, and a reasonable grasp of the 
part he will be expected to play in a 
practical office situation. 

The content covers approximately all 
phases of office typing. It includes cor- 
respondence, tabulations, rough draft, 
form letters, file cards, duplicated work, 
legal papers, and advertising copy. 

The book has an end opening and an 
art-paper cover. 


ADVERTISING THEORY AND PRACTICE, 
Third Edition, by C. H. Sandage, Chi- 
psy Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 637 pp. 


Previous editions of this book have been 
widely used as required texts in college and 
university courses in advertising. The book 
presents a well-rounded picture of the 
subject, giving consideration to important 
technical aspects as well as to the funda- 
mental principles of research as a_ basis 
for advertising work. 

In this new edition all material has 
been brought up to date, new illustrations 
have been added, and recognition given to 
new developments which have taken place 
in advertising in recent years. For ex- 
ample, the use of advertising to educate 
the public concerning various — social, 
humanitarian, and economic values is in- 
dicated in the work of the Advertising 
Council among others. The close rela- 
tionship of advertising and public rela- 
tions is recognized in a new chapter which 
analyzes the factors common to both and 
considers methods for coordination. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW, Third 
Edition, by S. George Getz, Edward 
M. Kanzer and Charles W. Gersten- 
berg; New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 
455 pp., $2.40. 

The third edition of this book presents 
within the framework of thirteen units 
the significant rules of conduct that gov- 
ern the economic activities of American 
consumers and producers. An important 
departure from traditional law books is 
found in the headings of units, such as 
those entitled “Buying Goods,” “Meeting 
Financial Obligations,” and “Owning A 
Home.” The legal implications of these 
activities is made real. In the course of 
a citizen’s daily activities he usually ex- 
periences infringements or curtailments of 
his legal rights. It is in terms of this 
basic pattern that the units of this book 
have been planned and arranged. On the 
other hand, some of the more formal as- 
pects of law have been eliminated or re- 
duced in importance. As for example, 
substantial performance, anticipatory 
breach of contract, irrevocable agency, 
and the like. 

Cumulative review problems are pre- 
sented. They contain more than 550 prac- 
tical problems from the every day experi- 
ence of students. 

This book takes a step forward in mak- 
ing the teaching of business law more 
lifelike. 

An accompanying Workbook is in prep- 
aration. 

e 


SECRETARIES WHO SUCCEED, by Es- 
ther R. Becker, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 121 pp. $2.00. 


Not concerned with the purely mechani- 
cal details of secretarial work, this book 
deals with those factors of tact, discretion, 
efficiency and initiative by which the office 
worker can rise above the stenographic 
level, and the secretary can increase her 
over-all effectiveness and value. 

Glenn L. Gardiner, vice-president of the 
Forstmann Woolen Company, says in the 
foreword to the book: “The major pur- 
pose of this book is to provide informa- 
tion, techniques and suggestions which an 
executive might find useful to put in the 
hands of his own secretary, or which a 
secretary might acquire of her own initia- 
tive. Its pages are filled with practical 
pointers which will enable a secretary to 
rise above mediocrity. . . . In this book, 
written by my own secretary, I recognize 
the techniques which I see working most 
effectively every day of my business life.” 

The author defines her purpose as three- 
fold: to provide a tool to be placed in the 
hands of inexperienced workers by the 
employer; to suggest to secretaries them- 
selves how to develop “secretarial sense” ; 
and to point out to girls that secretarial 
jobs offer unlimited opportunities for ad- 
vancement to top-flight positions in every 
phase of business, industry and the pro- 
fessions. 

Keeping her style simple and direct, the 
author has packed her book with helpful 
information and interesting anecdote. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


Estelle Moskowitz, Supervisor of Speech, Board of Education, Voca- 
tional High School Division, New York, New York, answers the question 
on page 14. The answer given below is in the form of a summary of a 
speech delivered before the chairmen of commercial subjects in the vo- 


cational division. 


The question Miss Moskowitz answers is: 


How can speech teachers help business stu- 
dents more effectively to obtain jobs, to hold 
‘jobs, to advance in position and esteem? 


Generally speaking, the commercial situ- 
ation involves employer and employee re- 
lations or it involves buyer and seller re- 
lations of one kind or another. More 
frequently than not, these situations de- 
mand facility in oral communication and 
this facility becomes more and more ur- 
gent as mechanical devices like the dic- 
tating machine multiply and become more 
widespread in use. 

Speech training, to be of help te business 
education, must be practical in its essence, 
and designed to emphasize the human re- 
lations aspect of oral communication. 

Last year, a survey was made of lead- 
ers of industry to discover in what speech 
area their employees were deficient.  In- 
teresting data emerged. Over and over 
again, it was revealed that people who 
lose their jobs are discharged more often 
because of personality difficulties than be- 
cause of inefficiency. This opinion was 
confirmed and given added conviction 
when a reading of the results of a survey 
of business firms in a middle western state 
reported in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech in 1943 showed that 70 per cent 
of all employees who lost their jobs were 
discharged because they could not get 
along with people. 

The specific traits which drew most fre- 
quent complaints were these: Employees 
are unaware, often, of the sound of their 
voices, and give offense when, frequently, 
they do not mean to do so. Employees 
don’t know how to take criticism without 
sounding as if they were sorely affronted. 
They act and sound as if they were car- 
rying the proverbial chip on the shoulder. 

The need for the development of the 
ability to control expression of anger and 
excitement was stressed. Employers asked 
for vocabulary building specifically oriented 
to training in the use of the tactful word, 
rather than its bitter or thoughtless equiva- 
lent. They asked that young people be 
trained to listen intelligently and ac- 
curately so that repetition would be un- 
necessary; so that messages could be re- 
layed clearly and without error. They 
asked that students be taught to enunciate 
clearly since they felt that mumbling was 
one of the chief speech faults, and a 
serious obstacle to effective communica- 
tion. All of the people interviewed 
stressed the need for the development of 
a “pleasant” manner of speaking. They 
said that ruffled feelings among customers 
as a result of what sounded to them like 
rudeness or indifference frequently lost 
business for the firm. They pointed out 
that quarrels often arose among employees 
because of the unpleasant manner with 
which they addressed each other, thus less- 
ening productive ability and losing money 
for the concern. 

The connection between speech training 
and the commercial education program 
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is obvious. Of what avail is skill in of- 
fice procedure if the worker has not been 
trained to make every-day relations 
pleasant and agreeable for all concerned. 

The speech program can make its con- 
tribution to every department in the field 
of commercial education. One objective 
of the speech program is to develop in 
students accurate listening habits, a_ skill 
which is of particular importance for the 
stenographer, the switchboard operator, 
the receptionist, the salesclerk. The vocab- 
ulary building aspect of the program, in 
which shades of meaning are stressed 
should make all of the pupils more word 
conscious, and the typist’s work, particu- 
larly, should reflect greater accuracy and 
word awareness. In merchandising, the 
relationship between expression and _bet- 
ter seller-customer relations is obvious. 
Another aim is to provide training in mak- 
ing clear oral explanations—a_ skill of 
much importance in every phase of busi- 
ness. 

The old associations of  elocution— 
prissy, proper, “precious” affected diction 
play no part in present day thinking. An 
effort is made to make the voice and 
speech of students reveal only favorable 
aspects of background, favorable indica- 
tions of physical and emotional states. 
An effort is made to develop the ability 
to control outward verbal manifestations 
of inner turmoil and to create awareness 
of attitudes which will minimize friction 
in contacts with other people. The pur- 
pose of speech training is the develop- 
ment of a happier, more effective person- 
ality structure. 

A unit personality development 
might well include an analysis of the 
qualities of those people who get along 
well almost everywhere they go and leave 
behind them records of accomplishment 
and achievement. One could have the 
pupils notice the people who make friends 
easily; who obtain cooperation for the 
achievement of desirable ends. Analysis 
will reveal that these are people who have 
speech attitudes of directness and sin- 
cerity. ‘They are not affected in_ their 
manner or over-assertive or bombastic. 
They have poise and emotional control. 
They are spontaneous and outgoing and 
their attitudes are marked by emotional 
responsiveness in speech situations. One 
could point out that the effective per- 
sonality is not indifferent or rigid in his 
approach to people. Students could be 
helped to recognize the fact that the per- 
son who manages human relations success- 
fully is usually free of tensions and un- 
controlled reactions. His stability is re- 
flected in a pleasant and agreeable voice, 
free of harshness or dullness or monotony ; 
free of shrillness or other undesirable 
nervous concomitants. He speaks audibly 
enough and clearly enough to preclude the 


necessity for repetition. In other words, 
the effective speaker is the effective pep. 
sonality. 

The correlation between the success 9f 
a lesson and the teacher’s voice and speech 
is apparent. Showmanship in 
which implies enthusiasm, the 
“alive” words, vocabulary which is soun@ 
catching and expressive, usually result 
in greater interest on the part of the 
pupils and greater output in terins of 
work. Experiments in the teaching of 
typewriting have shown that greater rapids 
ity of typing will follow a quick staccatg 
manner of dictation; that the use of the 
words “begin” and “time” have greater 
suggestive power than “go” and “stop"j 
that incisive articulation and good pro 
nunciation result in greater accuracy op 
the part of the pupils. For the teacher 
as well as for the pupil, the development 
of a clear pleasant voice, the use of voeal 
inflections which persuade rather than 
build resistance, the realization that good 
speech conveys a definite impression of 
personality are musts. 

In the final analysis, the purpose of all 
education is to develop an effective pers 
sonality, able to cope with the complex 
adjustments which one is required fo 
make. The attainment of this goal depends 
unon the mutual cooperation and contribu 
tions of the various departments of edu- 
cation to each other. 
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